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HEN it happens three times in one 
| penile you feel like yelling. 

It happened three times in one morn- 
ing a few weeks ago, so I feel entitled 
to a mild yell. Three times there was a 
friendly salutation between two men— 
twice on a bus, and once on the street. 
Each time, one said to the other with a 
grin, “See you in church.” 

That remark, no matter how often it 
has been ground out by robot-minded 
individuals, is usually uttered with the 
bright air of having made a fresh, orig- 
inal contribution to the world’s wit and 
wisdom. But when we think about it, 
we realize that the remark is not funny, 
but deadly—deadly in its power, as his- 
tory shows. 

That remark see you in church has 
been the prelude to many of the greatest 
events in human history. Think back 
across the centuries, and you can hear 
echoes like the tinkle of a bell, echoes 
which sound out old music, “See you in 
church.” 

Take hold of the wings of the morn- 
ing and drop back to Rome at the end 
of the first century; Domitian is on the 
throne, and persecution and death 
hound the Christians. There was a mas- 
sive force nothing could move! What 
happened? A few men and women “saw 
each other in church.” But down in the 
dark of the catacombs, they saw more. 
They saw Him, whose Kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom. 

Move across the seas and across fif- 
teen centuries to a little hamlet in Eng- 
land, Scrooby. A few people, in defiance 





YOU 


of the state, said, “I'll see you in church.” 
The church was not much more than a 
barn, but it was big enough for God. 
They did see each other. They became 
a Pilgrim church, and later a part of 
“God’s wonder-working providence in 
New England.” 

Listen to the rattle of the chains of 
the slaves in the eighteenth century. 
It is hard today even to imagine the 
power of the slave trade. It was like a 
loathsome, mighty octopus that reached 
out its tentacles and twined tightly 
around every institution: state, com- 
merce, and church. What happened? 
Many things. But one of the most im- 
portant was that William Wilberforce 
and some friends said, “I'll see you in 
church.” They did. The religious com- 
pulsion prevailed, and the slave trade 
was abolished in 1807. T. R. Glover put 
this chapter of history memorably: 
“Four words destroyed slavery, ‘for 
whom Christ died.’” 

The words see you in church were 
the prelude of the end of slavery in the 
United States. The initial momentum 
of the antislavery movement was neither 
economic nor political, but religious. 
Many of the leading antislavery advo- 
cates started as revival preachers, and 
were propelled by their religion into 
conflict with an intrenched evil. People 
had made a date to “see you in church.” 

Several months ago a minister, after 
preaching at an Eastern college chapel, 
went to dinner with a group of faculty 
and students. One young instructor, af- 
fable and voluble, said to the preacher, 
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“I didn’t hear you this morning—I nev, th 
go to church. I hate to tell you tig?” 
but Christianity will soon be washed ql” 
In fifty years the church will be just Bul 
little company of people on a side stre¢ 
singing ditties about heaven.” 

The preacher was thrown back ft 
about ten yards. But finally he was mad 
angry. He said, “I want to thank yo 
for the most beautiful description I ha 
ever heard of the most powerful forcei 
history.” That was the beginning of th 
church: “a little company of people o 
a side street, singing ditties aba 
heaven.” They met in an upper room 
We know they sang, for we read, “ 
When they had sung a hymn, they weil 
out... ,” and, as in these lines of poetry 

One man with a dream at pleasure 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three, with a song’s new meast 

Can trample a kingdom down, 
they did trample a kingdom down. 

The same was true in the sixteen! 
century of little companies of peop 
singing ditties about heaven, on a sid 
street in Geneva, Switzerland. Fro 
those centers of the Reformed religial 
there flowed out mighty streams of spir 
itual power which reached the who 
earth. 

As we think of this young mati 
sneering description of the church, ' 
should not forget one part. It was‘ 
ditty about heaven.” There are some ij 
the church today who seem to thi 
that the main concern of religion is 
song about themselves. That is not! 
conquering song. The empowering sof 
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| By Halford E. Luccock 


the church is not “I want to be 


—- ppy, but the outgoing worship of 
hed wit mortal, invisible God only wise.” 
e jus But if the words see you in church 
> stream €© be the prelude to transforming 
bwer in the world today, they must be 
ack fae words of undivided allegiance. A 
1s made biography of one of Texas’s tough 
nk vol titanic characters of the early days 
The about a cattle king called “Shanghai 
tonsil erce.” He had a ranch covering over 
- of f undred thousand acres. On that ranch 
ole S built a church in honor of his mother. 
aboa’etyone was greatly surprised that he 
_ ould build a church. Someone asked 
oe “Shanghai, do you belong to the 
sa weal urch?” 
post “Heavens, no,” he answered quickly. 
cur ee church belongs to me.” 
ol There is a big difference. Some people 


ill feel that “the church is my church; 
belongs to me,” just as they refer to 
y club, my circle of friends, my bridge 
up. The words of power are not “the 
burch belongs to me,” but “I belong 
the church. Its gospel, its fellowship, 
§ tasks, have dominion over my life.” 










The four words see you in church, 
they express their greater meaning, 
ea hope of the future. 

The possibility of a world of peace 
epends much on a host of people mak- 


ch, ps : 
«fps 4 date for next Sunday to “see you in 
vas +h ” ° . ° “ae 
asl lurch.” That is an extreme simplifica- 
* 2 of the matter, but it carries real 
a th. The only hope for a world that is 
litting apart is in Him, “in whom all 
not “Hhings hang together.” 
g song ' 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Out of Sight, Out of Mind?’ 


« Asa Presbyterian serviceman, I would 
like to thank James W. Hoffman for his 
article on our problem [P. L., September 
7, 1957]. The only contact I have had 
with my church was through my par- 
ents, PRESBYTERIAN LiFE, and Today. I 
have been in the Navy for about four- 
teen months, and I have received no 
personal correspondence from my pas- 
tors. I'll have to admit that I have not 
done anything to remedy this situation. 
I intend to write my pastors and con- 
tinue the correspondence thereafter. 
Many people talk about the “return to 
the church.” I am stationed at a base 
with about eighteen hundred men. On 
Sunday mornings at our chapel service 
we are lucky if twenty-five people turn 
out. It seems that everybody must be 
returning to the church except those in 
the Armed Forces. I wholeheartedly 
concur with Mr. Hoffman that the 
churches and the servicemen themselves 
must dig in to solve this problem. 


—RonaALp E. WEBER 
AQBAN U. S. Navy 


NAS Sanford, Florida 
« ... This very fine piece of work 
.. has .. . prodded me into action. . . . 


—PauL R. KNICKERBOCKER 


Chairman, Schools and Service Committee 
Emmanuel Presbyterian Church 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


« ... For three months this year I 
have lived and worked with mothers and 
children in one of our largest Army 
posts, Fort Ord, California. I have also 
conducted Bible classes with dependents 
of airmen at Castle Air Force Base. . . . 

I have heard of more . . . children of 
the military [being] won to Christ in 
Germany or France or Formosa or Casa- 
blanca by efforts of missionaries in those 
places than I have heard of being con- 
verted in the United States by the Chris- 
tians in the vicinity of our military in- 
stallations. . . . 


—Mrs. MaBet E. Gwinn 


Associate Director, Bible Instruction Centers, Inc. 
Atwater, California 


« ... Permit me to point up yet an- 
other need: Chaplains for the many 
units of the Reserve Forces of the sev- 
eral branches of the Department of De- 
fense. Here are splendid opportunities 
for a younger clergyman, either with or 
without prior military service, to select 
the type of unit in which he desires to 
serve, and so furnish to the men and 
women composing them a source of 
Christian advice really needed by these 
civilian-soldiers. . . . 

Our medical reserve unit, the 457th 


General Hospital, has always welcomed 
and supported the chaplains who have 
joined us... . 


—Joun B. De Horr, M.D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Public Schools and Private 


Colleges: No Inconsistency 
Pastor Zank, in his letter in the Sep- 
tember 7 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
charges the Presbyterian Church with 
being inconsistent in standing for public 
schools and at the same time believing 
in church-related colleges. As one who 
has served in administrative positions 
in three public-school systems and three 
Presbyterian-related colleges (James- 
town, Macalester, and Illinois), I fail to 
see the analogy or the inconsistency. 
The difference is that all children of 
every race, creed, social, and economic 
condition are required to attend the 
lower schools. The public school thus 
becomes the melting pot. From the 
cradle to the grave it is almost the only 
common meeting ground of all condi- 
tions of Americans. College is an op- 
tional experience for more mature 
people. The tax-supported universities, 
especially the large ones, have no 
thought of developing a common core of 
learning for all their students. Law and 
physical education, elementary educa- 
tion and engineering, are so separate that 
few of the students ever get together. 
We cannot afford to divide into eco- 
nomic or religious groups at the ele- 
mentary and high-school levels. Only in 
the nation where there is a state church 
or where almost everybody belongs to 
the same denomination can a church- 
sponsored lower educational system be 
entrusted to integrate a nation. There is 
no inconsistency in advocating public 
schools for all and private colleges for 


some. —L. VERNON CAINE 


President, Illinois College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


Mistaken Identity 

Merle C. Johnson of Estherville, Iowa, 
recently completed six months as a vol- 
unteer worker at Ganado, Arizona. He 
was pictured on page 29 of the Septem- 
ber 7 issue of PResBYTERIAN Lire but 
incorrectly identified as Thornton C. 
Schofield, who with his wife was a sum- 
mertime volunteer worker at Ganado. 
Working together, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Schofield prepared an inventory of mis- 
sion and hospital facilities, a six-week 


“assignment. In addition, Mr. Johnson 


at other times served as church-school 
superintendent and manager of the 
laundry, —Tue Eprrors 
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Divine Intuition e 


Simon Peter replied, “You are the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” And Jesus 
answered him, “. . . And I tell you, you 
are Peter... .” (Matthew 16: 16-18, 


RSV) 


iy seems surprising that none of Jesus’s 
disciples had ventured a long-reach 
guess about who their leader was. They 
had been called and trained; they had 
witnessed happenings too unusual for 
many doubters to accept. He had told 
them of a Kingdom, which, if under- 
stood, would make a profound difference 
in their way of doing things. 

One day, when he had come into the 
district of Caesarea Philippi, Jesus 
seemed curious to learn just how far his 
disciples had gone in their appraisal of 
him. He asked them, in effect, “When 
you are on the edge of a crowd and listen 
to the people’s comments, who do they 
say I am?” 

We can hear their reply: “Well, we 
hear people talking about you as Elijah. 
Some call you Jeremiah, and others say 
you are John the Baptist.” Each of these 
prophets had made a deep impression on 
generations of Hebrews. They were men 
of stature, and it was no small tribute 
that was being offered. 

Then Jesus, direct in his questioning, 
asked, “But who do you say I am?” 

The answer came without hesitation 
from the one man in the group who was 
usually ready with a reply. “You are the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” said 
Simon Peter. 

Jesus’s reply was: “Blessed are you, 
Simon Bar-Jona! For flesh and blood has 
not revealed this to you, but my Father 
who is in heaven.” Simon Peter's illu- 
minated thought had come directly from 
God. At this moment the disciple must 
have been in complete harmony with 
God and thereby receptive to what was 
to be said through him. 

As he let God speak through him, 
Peter uttered words tremendous in con- 
tent. The coming of Christ, the Messiah, 
had been foretold by the prophets and 
had been expected by many generations 
of Jews. Nevertheless, no man had quite 
recognized the unique nature of Jesus 


_until Peter spoke. 


Suppose each of us directly faces 
Jesus’s question: “Who do you say that 
I am?” What is the prompting of our 
hearts as we look carefully within our- 

















































selves? Is Jesus to us the Son of the liyj 
God? He has rescued us from m 
places where we would have lost , 
grip. Afterward, things may sometin 
have been interposed, yet still we hagiinter 
found the way back to him. The impliqiiifami 
tion of Peter’s reply is that here is ijmilit 
Man who brings God into one’s |ithis, 
Once he is within our hearts, we shipage 
never be the same. His glorious wo 
bring hope to the despairing and cour 
to the weak. Over and again, experie 
come to us that are so beautiful that 
say, “Surely this is the Christ, the 
of the living God.” 
But this divine intuition was not 
on Peter’s part. For Jesus replied, “ 
I tell you, you are Peter.” Maybe P 
shuddered a bit as our Lord said # 
Undoubtedly the man could remem} 
much about himself that had not been 
keeping with his own standards for d 
cipleship. Along the rugged way, heh 
said many things hastily and with 
thought. He had tried to walk on ipa, 
water once; if it had not been for Jes o¢ ¢ 
he might have drowned. But Jesus kn yor 
Peter. He knew that he was somethiiy ¢_ 
more than a weak-willed, unpredictal 
man, Jesus saw in him the faith t 
builds people into churches and ¥ 
never be swept away. E 
How would we react if we heard Je 
saying, “You are Mary!” “You are Ton 
“You are John!” “You are Elizabeth! 
the inflection of his voice we would he 
the overtones of faith, confidence, 4 
future stature that would make us t 
God’s chosen servants. Our Lord # 
deeper than any surface appraisal m 
by friends. He sees the possibility 
complete change in nature and the 
tential for real service. He makes a 
clerk into a Dwight Moody. He male 
drunkard into a John B. Gough, the 
runner of the temperance movement. 
takes a baseball player whose stand: 
are not very high and makes him init 
Billy Sunday. Be 
It does not make much differe 
where we meet our Lord. But when 
do see him as the Christ, the Son of 
living God, he looks deeply into 
souls and replies: “I see in you ¥ 
you do not see yourself. I see your 
I see your power. I see your life t . 
formed and your great witness for mg %0na 
True, it is divine intuition, but 1 seegy’™8 * 
all.” When we tell our Lord who he Hosp 
he tells us who we are. ; 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER pictures the Reverend 
Paul F. Evans, pastor of Hillcrest Pres- 

byterian Church, Anchorage, Alaska, 
e livilimaking a call at the quonset home of 
| Mamiliongregation member Mrs. John Skog- 
ost alliktead. Pastor Evans and National Mis- 
1etimlisions worker Miss Olive Fisher bring the 


'e hallianterest of the church to servicemen’s 
mplidifamilies living outside Anchorage’s two 
» is military reservations. For more about 













»’s lithis, see “A Link in Alaska with Home,” 


page 8. 


0 
pe ; Roy E. Grace (left), 
that a author of “Who Are the 
he Z United Presbyterians?” 
: page 12, is one of the 
— busiest men in his 
, ; church. He’s been pas- 
ce ’ tor of 750-member Bev- 
d th rly Hills Church in Upper Darby, 
hem Pennsylvania, for twenty-five years. For 
been several years he has been president of 
for dithe United Presbyterian Board of For- 
he “eign Missions and an adult materials 
vite iter for the U.P. Board of Christian 
on “Education. Dr. Grace is also a member 
t Jes of the Committee on Consolidations, 
'S KMEworking on the union of United and 


nethig U.S.A. churches. 
lictab 


th th 
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Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, President of the 
National Council of Churches, and au- 
or of “Do-Gooders? Let’s Accept the 
Label,” page 6, has based his article on a 
favorite sermon theme. 
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Lebanon’s Kennedy Memorial Hospital 


Because of rising costs, political prob- 
lems, difficulty in finding personnel, 
many Protestant hospitals overseas are 
having a hard time making services 
available to the thousands who desper- 
ately need expert medical care. This is 
especially true in the Middle East. For 

ran the story of two veteran medical mis- 
or tg WOnaries from the Midwest who are try- 

sets @& to meet this Mideast crisis, see “The 
he — That Just Won't Fold,” page 


to 
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DO-GOODER 


et’ 


Christians need to remember that Jesus was jeered 


HAT something has happened to our 
moral standards is generally agreed. 
But we usually speak as if they had 
merely weakened a bit. We wonder why 
people don’t seem as rock-bound honest 
as they used to; or why men and women 
go back on their marriage vows; or why 
people drink so heavily, or fail to keep 
their word, or cut financial corners. 
Now a mere weakening of moral 
standards is bad enough. and would be 
sufficient to cause concern. But there is, 
I am afraid. a much deeper cause for 
and that is the tendency toward 
complete repudiation of moral prin- 


alarm. 


ciples. 

Of course, it is natural enough for 
each new generation to examine its in- 
Time 
does make “ancient good uncouth.” but 
I am not referring to the continuous, 
gradual process of reforming and re- 
thinking morality. I am referring. rather, 
to a revolutionary attack on the funda- 
mental bases of morals: the present 
tendency among us of calling evil good, 
and of laughing at what our fathers 


herited standards and customs 


most revered. 

Too often for complacency the sober 
man is called a kill-joy, the moral man 
a prude, the honest man a milquetoast, 
and the idealist a simpleton. 

Admittedly all so-called good people 
are not attractive in their goodness. By 
their attitudes and acts, many have 
unpleasant connotations to 
words like reformer and charity, and 
even to the basic word good itself. 

But we are not concerned with that 
kind of morality or that kind of good- 
ness; Jesus himself shared the world’s 
antipathy to hypocritical self-righteous- 
ness, and so should we. 

But the temper of our times—espe- 


cially the 


brought 


temper of some so-called so- 
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phisticates—has moved so far from basic 
Christian morality that we are threat- 
ened with a revolution of morals: What- 
ever used to be good will be thought of 
as evil, and what was evil will be ad- 
mired. You can catch the temper of the 
times by the common expressions that 
are used. A wastrel is now often called 
a good fellow. A loose woman is emanci- 
pated. A cheat is clever and smart. 

The expression do-gooder is a cynical 
label applied to anyone who dares to 
stick out his neck against the status quo 
when, in his effort to bring about re- 
form, he steps upon the toes or threatens 
the profits of those who stand to lose an 
advantage if conditions are changed. 

The sad part about this label is that 
most of us cringe just a little when it is 
applied to us. Ministers and college pro- 
fessors, public-spirited women and pro- 
gressive businessmen, get it all the time. 
I confess I don’t like it, for the implica- 
tion of the sneering label do-gooder is 
that one is either an impractical fool or 
else a hypocrite. 

When one’s adversary resorts to name- 
calling. however, he has run out of de- 
cent arguments to support his position. 
There is little use in resisting this kind 
of attack directly. In fact the best psy- 
chology is often to accept the label and 
so live that the name which was once 
said in scorn is repeated later with re- 
spect. 

That is what happened with the word 
Christian. In Antioch those of the way, 
the followers of Jesus, were first called 
Christians in derision. But they finally 
accepted the label and by their lives 
made it respected. So, also, with the 
name Quaker. It was once funny to pic- 
ture men and women quivering with 
their spiritual passion; but now whether 
we agree with the Friends entirely or 


not, no one uses Quaker as anyth 
other than a name of respect. 

So let’s accept the label of do-ge 
that the modern cynic has fastened y 
all who strive to do some good in 
community. Let’s be do-gooders; fo 
we don't resist the moral revolution ¢ 
threatens to destroy the good in 
society, we may find ourselves in 
ranks of the negativists. 

If we do not try to be do-goodé 
what are our alternatives? I am not 
calling names but rather suggesting 
memorable terms what we may be if 
are not do-gooders. 

We may be chiselers. A chiseler 
one who is always busy looking out 
number one. I don’t know how 
conscious chiselers there are inf 
world, but there are some—too mati 
people who don't care how the rest 
the world gets on so long as they 
comfortable and well fed, people » 
don’t care what laws they break solo 
as they don’t get caught and punisi 
for it. There is the political chiseler¥ 
will do anything to be elected. There 
the business chiseler who cheats by pt 
icy for profits. There is the family ai 
eler who lets his mate and children t 
his leavings. 

Everyone who is not a do-gooder 
not necessarily a chiseler, by any meat 
Some are just lazy hedonists. By 
hedonists I mean those people who 
through life getting all they can outd 
in selfish pleasure. 

They wouldn’t cheat perhaps and 
tainly would not consciously do oth 
harm in order to be happy. But with¢ 
imagination, they take life and sod 
as it is as long as they are comfortal 
The housing question is a question ¢ 
when they have no place to go. 1 
don't have imagination enough: to ki 
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what it means to be poor or colored and 
to want to live in a decent place. So they 
are against anybody who wants to elimi- 
nate slums, not because they are profit- 
ing as the chiselers are from minority 
misery, but just because they are too 
lazy morally to realize the ugly facts of 
modern urban society. 

Or if not chiselers or lazy hedonists, 
we may join the cowardly stand-patters 
—those who know well enough the evils 
that ought to be eliminated but are 
afraid to act for fear of criticism or per- 
sonal loss. Stand-patters are unhappy 
people, because thev have enough con- 
science to bother them but not enough 
courage to do anything. 




















do-gooder, I’m going to say: “Yes, 

that’s what I am trying to be. What 
are you, a chiseler, a lazy hedonist, or 
a cowardly stand-patter? I’m trying to be 
Christian, and I believe God wants me 
to try my best to do good to all men.” 

Jesus, whose name we bear and whom 
we call our Lord, was essentially a do- 
gooder. When Peter began to tell the 
Roman Cornelius the essentials of what 
it meant to be a Christian, he gave in a 
very few words the story of Jesus’s life, 
and in one clause summed up all the ac- 
tivities of all His days: “. . . who went 
about doing good. . . .” 

We Christians need to remember that 
even Jesus was jeered at and hated for 
doing good. People who don’t want to be 
bothered; people who are afraid of 
change even from evil to good; people 
who have an angle, who are looking out 
for number one, can be powerful and 
venomous in their hatred of anybody 
who simply is going about doing good. 


T:: next time somebody calls me a 
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Accept the Label 


and hated because he “went about doing good...” 


by EuGeNe Carson BLAKE 





But that kind of enmity, that kind of 
hatred, that kind of jeering, is what a 
Christian must be willing to accept. 

“Blessed are ve, when men shall re- 
vile you,” said Jesus to his disciples, “and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake.” 

Probably the cause of most unhappi- 
ness among people is a sense of futility 
because their lives seem empty and pur- 
poseless. Lives are compounded of work 
and struggle, of sorrow and joy, of effort, 
achievement, and disappointment. But 
when all our experience seems to have 
made no contribution to the lives of 
those about us, to our community, or to 
the world, then comes a sense of futility 
—of the vanity of life—that is overpower- 
ing. 

Men and women are occasionally rec- 
ognized for jobs well done, but no suc- 
cess or achievement is quite so impor- 
tant as the feeling that one has done a 
little good here and there to somebody. 

Perhaps most of us will never be able 
to point with pride to any great achieve- 
ments of our lives: perhaps it is just as 
well we can’t—it might not make us any 
better. But if we have accepted frankly 
as our aim to do good to all men, to 
make our families glad that we are part 
of them, to stand for the rights and assist 
in meeting the needs of the weak and 
poor in our community, to try to make 
the world a little better for our having 
been in it, then we may be sure of a 
sense of joy and accomplishment far be- 
yond the measurable results of our ef- 
forts. 

Christianity essentially is a very 
simple thing: to trust God, to love him, 
and to show that love by doing good to 
all men. 

That is why I am concerned by the 
cynical strain in the conversation of even 










Christian people. If we are good and 
like to pretend that we are not, we are 
just being selfish. 

It was G. K. Chesterton who put it: 
“We have actually contrived to invent a 
new kind of hypocrite. The old hypo- 
crite, Tartuffe or Pecksniff, was a man 
whose aims were really worldly and 
practical, while he pretended that they 
were religious. The new hypocrite is one 
whose aims are really religious while he 
pretends that they are worldly and prac- 
tical.” 

All of us do well to despise a Peck- 
sniff, but I wonder whether we wouldn't 
be less hypocritical if our idealism and 
unselfishness would not vield so easily to 
ridicule. I would feel much more hope- 
ful for our day if most good men weren't 
ashamed of being good and didn’t try to 
hide their goodness as if it were a scan- 
dal. 

So let’s accept the label. The world 
calls us do-gooders. All right, so be it. 
Let us resolve, God helping us, that we 
will do good—that the good which is the 
will of God shall be the accepted aim 
and purpose of our lives. We shall not be 
ashamed of doing good, giving ourselves 
for others’ needs, sharing others’ bur- 
dens, bringing light to dark places and 
joy to sad hearts. 

Let us resolve thus to be Christian, 
openly—sometimes frankly and brutally 
—opposed to the cheating, chiseling mo- 
rality that tries to pass itself off as being 
realistic and practical. 

If we do this, something of the spirit 
of Jesus Christ will refresh our lives; and 
men will stop and think and wonder at 
the cheerful strength of our faith—-they 
will somehow know that we have been 
with Jesus, whose whole life was once 
summed up in the clause “, . . who went 
about doing good. . . .” 
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Westminster Fellowship of Hillcrest Presbyterian Church and pastor Paul F. 
Evans combine discussion with visit to Portage glacier, fifty miles south of An- 
chorage. Through church groups, youngsters make friends they might never meet. 


Text and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 


In the doorway of a trailer, Miss Olive Fisher (right) gets acquainted with* 
mother from Allentown, Pa., and her youngest son. Miss Fisher calls on newcome® 
by the hundreds, gives church-school papers to children, devotional guides ® 
adults, and invitations to everyone to come to church. On Sundays she # 
tends first service at one church, later service at another to greet as many familié 
as possible. List of home towns helps her introduce families who lived nearth 
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A LINK in ALASKA 
with HOME 


Two Presbyterians extend the church’s friendship 


to twenty thousand military families in Anchorage 


Ms Olive Fisher and the Reverend Paul F. Evans prob- 
LYE ably knock on more doors and push more bells than 
anyone else in the city of Anchorage, Alaska. The task 
before these two representatives of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is enormous, and—if funds were available—would 
easily overwork a staff many times larger. Their assignment 
is to keep in touch with as many as possible of the 20,000 
families of Army and Air Force personnel who live outside 
the two sprawling military reservations and, therefore, be- 
yond the care of the chaplains. Specifically, Miss Fisher and 
Mr. Evans attempt to extend friendship and to renew the 
Christian faith and re-establish (Continued on page 10) 
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Early Hillcrest member and now clerk of session, Arthur Jess, 
an engineer, and his wife devote increasing amount of time to 
church “because we want service families to feel welcome.” 








Leader of Brownies at Faith Church, Mrs. Daniel Boone has 
visited many churches in 11 years of Army life. She finds Faith 
more friendly to servicemen’s families than any she has known. 





Paul Evans surveys his parish, the dozens of otation, 
ment units near Elmendorf air base. Owing alway: 


the church in the lives of these familia Mr. E 
to whom Alaska will be home for thre@jventy a 
or more years. pws of 

Support for Miss Fisher and Megieross f 
Evans as well as their counterparts ijforce Ba 
twenty-four American cities adjacent tijoungste 
military bases is received from the speg™pho are 
cial offering for the church’s ministry tjjmall (2 
servicemen. This year the offering jnctua: 
scheduled to be received in most covfifhurch. 
gregations on Laymen’s Sunday, Octobeifif the ne 


































Career Air Force Captain Maynard Cussworth, maintenance chief 20. The a 
for transport service, and his wife chose Hillcrest because Last January Miss Fisher began a™roducin 
they enjoy being part of a nearby civilian congregation. the first (and still the only) full-timejje bette 


representative to call on newcomers @ Anc 
behalf of a denomination’s churches ijurches 
Anchorage. She has visited forty-foufasses « 
trailer camps, thirty-nine apartmesigjree m 
houses, and homes in a_half-dozemmfhis fall 
nearby communitieS. Last month heifuilding 
record of calls approached the 3,009% Despi 
mark. liss Fis 
al rely 
lurch-¢ 
ith ar 
ent. P. 





Mrs. Bruce Burdick, a United Presbyterian, hears monthly from 
Ohio church. The Burdicks attend Faith, feel more familie 
would worship regularly if encouraged by home-town pasto™ 
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otation, he loses half his congregation yearly, 
always training a supply of teachers, officers. 


Mr. Evans confines his visits (up to 
venty a day) to the seemingly endless 
ws of two-story apartment buildings 
ross from the vast Elmendorf Air 
orce Base. He estimates there are 5,000 
yungsters between three and eighteen 
ho are within walking distance of his 
nall (24-by-56-foot) prefabricated 
netuary of Hillcrest Presbyterian 
hurch. There is only one other church 
b the neighborhood. 
The strenuous campaign of calling is 
roducing dividends. Military families 
e better represented than ever before 
Anchorage’s four Presbyterian 
iurches. At Hillcrest, six church-school 
asses crowd into the sanctuary and 
ree more into an adjoining quonset. 
his fall a “prefab” Christian-education 
lilding is to be erected. 
Despite their obvious success, both 
Hiss Fisher and Mr. Evans sense a gen- 
al reluctance to “get involved” with 
wrch-going, which families associate 
ith a more permanent home environ- 
ent. Paradoxically, loneliness—a_ feel- 
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ing of isolation—is freely admitted to be 
the number-one problem, one which the 
church is trying to alleviate. 

Life for military families—and the 
task of the two national missionaries— 
is not made easier by the negligent at- 
titudes of most home churches. One 
young mother complained to Miss Fisher 
that her pastor never asknowledged a 
letter telling of the birth of her twins. 
Mr. Evans has written States-side 
churches many times telling of births, or 
baptisms, and of husbands and wives 
who became associate members of Hill- 
crest Church. Always he asks the pastors 
to write to the families; only one ever 
has. The three Presbyterian chaplains at 
Elmendorf and the one at Ft. Richard- 
son relate similar experiences. 

When any of the Presbyterian workers 
feels discouraged, he merely recalls 
some of the families to whom church 
means much and who are contributing 
most to its growth. Sergeant Gerald 
Gearhart and his wife, Betty, are typical. 
Although Lutherans back home in Day- 


Men of Hillcrest erected prefab church. Young people are aiding 
funds for education unit with “mile of nickels,” now have 500 feet. 


ton, Ohio, the Gearharts and their four 
boys quickly became part of Hillcrest. 
Gerald, a deacon and church-school sec- 
retary, was one of the men who erected 
the sanctuary in sub-zero weather. 
Betty’s quiet manner is deceptive; she 
finds time to be a Cub Scout den mother, 
a teacher of a junior-age church-school 
class, and an organizer of the women’s 
association handcraft program. For last 
year’s bazaar she learned textile painting 
and produced fifteen tablecloths with 
matching place mats. Mrs. Gearhart con- 
quered her fear of winter driving so that 
she can make calls in connection with 
her church work. 

“I tell every lonely person I meet 
to come to Hillcrest,” Betty. 
“There’s so much to be done they'll soon 
forget themselves.” 


says 
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A church tracing jj 


selves | 
N June, 1958, the Presbyterian Chur These 
U.S.A. and the United Presbytery One of 

Church will unite to form the 
United Presbyterian Church in { 
United States of America. No longerw 
we have to try to answer those whod 
what the difference is between Presi };, con: 
terians and United Presbyterians. Now waiting 
days there is hardly the difference WM apbevi 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee, } jority \ 
Near Lancaster, Penna., is Octorara (1754), first U. P. Church in North America, in the past we U.P.’s were quite ad foundes 
tinctive group. He trai 
Our story begins in Scotland. Part@ eight r 
our ancestry was the group known @ ants a 
Covenanters, those doughty Scots wif gil] flo 
disowned Charles Stuart as their Soon 
ereign and were hunted down and eq public | 
cuted. Some survived; and later, whl jn com 
William of Orange became king of Eng their n: 
land, they again protested because @ the As 
his assumption of authority over ti Church 
church. During the days of persecutid out of 
which followed, many fled to Ireland aif further 
thence to America. Soon these coloni§ the Ri 
wrote to Scotland for a missionary pag Some c 
tor, and the Reverend John Cuthberts@j not ent 
was sent out, arriving at New Cast three « 
Delaware, in 1751. He became known@ long ne 
the “horseman of the Lord,” riding ciate I 
000 miles in forty years. He has left @ unite i 
his journal in which he records that 4 “Unitec 
preached on 2,452 days—sometimes seq motto, 
eral sermons a day—organized church in Lov 
ordained elders, and married and bagi this day 
tized members. His grave is in tj in Ame 
cemetery of Middle Octorara Presb union j 
terian Church in Donegal Presbyteg But 
near Lancaster, Pennsylvania. once d 
The other strain in our church a ans? T 
cestry was the group known as Secedeg though 
who left the established Church of Sei “Sabba 
land in 1733 in protest against mai sang or 
abuses inherent in a state-church rei tical v 
tionship, and in defense of that form forbidc 
lation of Calvinism known as Coveniig by a y 
Theology. They were also called “Ma long to 
row Men” because of a book sett ion wa 
forth these truths called The Marrow @ out by 
Modern Divinity. They organized thet 
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Westminster in New Wilmington, Penna., is one of six church-related colleges. 
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selves into the “Associate Presbytery.” 
These people also emigrated to America. 
One of the early ministers was the Rev- 
erend Thomas Clark, who was also a 
doctor of medicine from Glasgow Uni- 
versity. When he decided to sail for 
America, he found the great majority of 
his congregation, three hundred people, 
waiting to go with him. Some went to 
Abbeville, South Carolina; but the ma- 
jority went to Salem, New York, and 
founded the church which is still there. 
He transplanted a whole church with 
eight ruling elders and 150 communi- 
cants and children. And the church is 
still flourishing today. 

Soon after the founding of the Re- 
public these two groups, having so much 
in common, decided to unite. They put 
their names together, calling themselves 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. Some of the Covenanters stayed 
out of the union, and, augmented by 
further emigration, they still continue as 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
Some of the Associate Church also did 
not enter the union, and there were now 
three churches instead of two. After 
long negotiations the Associate and Asso- 
ciate Reformed Churches decided to 
unite in 1858. They chose the name 
“United Presbyterian” and took as their 
motto, “The Truth of God—Forbearance 
in Love,” which stands on our seal to 
this day. It is this church, born of unions 
in America, which enters into the larger 
union just a century since the last one. 

But what were the differences which 
once divided us from other Presbyteri- 
ans? Today we have practically none, 
though we still sing Psalms and say 
“Sabbath” for Sunday. A century ago we 
sang only the Psalms of David in a met- 
tical version. Instrumental music was 
forbidden. The Psalms were “lined out” 
by a precentor. No member could be- 
long to a secret order. Closed Commun- 
ion was practiced. Tokens were given 
out by the elders at the preparatory 
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by Roy E. Grace 


services preceding the Communion. One 
by one our “distinctives” have disap- 
peared. 

Some of the changes which came oc- 
casioned severe crises, The “organ con- 
troversy” was settled in 1882, but many 
stories are still told about it. One group 
of young people bought a small organ, 
but the session forbade its use. They 
started another church nearby, and 
there is a whispered story of conspirators 
climbing through the transom to take 
the organ from the church where it was 
not properly appreciated. I knew some 
of those reputed to have had a hand in 
the dark proceeding, but no one of them 
ever admitted to it. One of our churches 
in Pittsburgh voted to put in an organ, 
whereupon an elder left in high dudgeon 
and went up the hill and joined a Pres- 
byterian church which had always had 
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ancestry to the pre-Revolutionary era prepares for a historic union 







an organ. 

It was not until the year I left sem- 
inary, 1925, that"the” Sutch permitted 
the use of hymns in public worship. 
At that time we adopted a “New Confes- 
sional Statement,” in which the church 
restated the faith of the Westminster 
Confession in modern terms and said in 
one article, “The Psalms of the Bible, 
by reason of their Divine inspiration, 
their excellence, and their evident de- 
sign, are accredited for permanent use, 
together with meritorious evangelical 
hymns in which are expressed the expe- 
riences, privileges, and duties of the 
Christian life.” Some of our churches 
still sing only the Psalms, while others 
have adopted other books, including the 
splendid new Hymnbook prepared for 
the whole Presbyterian family of 
churches. We have had seyeral versions 




















There are United Presbyterian churches located in thirty-two states. 










Who Are The 
United Presbyterians? 


of the Psalms, including one, full of 
operatic arias, for Sabbath schools, but 
only the Psalms of David comprised the 
words. 

Back in the session records at my 
first charge, Deer Creek, north of Pitts- 
burgh, I came across the record of a 
man who was suspended from the ordi- 
nances because he went to the funeral of 
a Presbyterian friend and sang a hymn. 
A year later he confessed his sin, and 
was reinstated. Several years later he 
committed the same heinous offense, 
and this time he showed no signs of re- 
pentance. He said he had done it and 
would do it again. Such impenitence 
resulted in his excommunication. I well 
remember the violent debates which 
took place over this issue, but the church 
wisely gave up a position which it came 
to believe did not find justification in 
either Scripture or Christian history. 
But we still love the Psalms, and it is 
thrilling to hear a congregation singing 
the Twenty-third Psalm to the tune Evan 
without any accompaniment, 

What is our theological complexion? 
We are conservative, evangelical Chris- 
tians, holding a middle-of-the-road po- 
sition. We did restate our faith in mod- 
ern language, but it is still the faith 
of the Westminster Confession. The 
Modernist-Fundamentalist controversy, 
which disturbed so many denominations, 
had scarcely an echo in our church, 
though a few pastors have left the 
church to form independent congrega- 
tions or to go into more theologically 
militant denominations. Our growth has 
been steady, but not phenomenal, as the 
accompanying chart reveals. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN STATISTICS 
1858 1957 


Ministers 419 
Communicants 54,789 
Congregations 660 
Presbyteries 49 
Synods 4 
Theological seminaries 4 
Colleges 

Total giving 

Per capita giving 


$18,235,529 
$72.55 


We are a missionary church. In Amer- 
ica our home missionaries went west 
with the pioneers. In fact these intrepid 
men formed the United Presbytery of 
Oregon in 1852, six years before the 
main bodies united. As soon as the way 
was open, missionaries went south and 
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established Knoxville College for Ne- 
groes. We have work among the Indians, 
the mountaineers in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; and we cooperate in migrant 
work. 

Our church has been known for the 
quality and extent of its foreign work. 
We have been in Egypt, Pakistan, and 
India for over a hundred years. We sent 
men into the Sudan as soon as Kitch- 
ener's army brought peace again to that 
troubled land. We went into Ethiopia at 
the request of the emperor at the close 
of World War I. Our churches overseas 
are growing to full maturity. The Synod 
of the Nile was made an autonomous 
church at this last General Assembly, 
and it becomes the Evangelical Coptic 
Church of the Nile Valley, with nine 
presbyteries, 189 ministers, and 26,304 
communicant members. The church in 
Pakistan is now the largest evangelical 
Christian church in the largest Moham- 
medan country, with 50,870 members 
and six presbyteries. To support our 
work abroad we spend $1,325,340 in 
our foreign budget this year. 

The women of our church are organ- 
ized as a Women’s General Missionary 
Society, with its own incorporated or- 
ganization. They raise their own funds; 
last year they gave $697,957 for their 
work at home and abroad. They work in 
closest cooperation with the American 
and Foreign Mission Boards, but as a 
separate entity they have meant much to 
the church in stimulating missionary in- 
terest and giving. Each year they give a 
thank-offering in the fall for the support 
of their work. Every woman has a 
thank-offering box which she fills dur- 
ing the year as she remembers the good- 
ness of God, and these boxes are brought 
in on a special day. This is a feature 
which we hope the United Church will 
continue. 

We have believed strongly in higher 
education, and have six colleges in 
America: Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania; Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio (its presi- 
dent, Dr. Robert N. Montgomery, is the 
Moderator of the General Assembly this 
year); Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois; Sterling College, Sterling, Kan- 
sas; Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri; 
and Knoxville College, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. These schools are largely con- 
trolled and supported by their respective 
synods, and they are all accredited. 

We now have only one seminary. 
Xenia Seminary and Pittsburgh Semi- 
nary merged in 1930 to form Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary, which has 
relocated in East End, Pittsburgh, in a 
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beautiful new plant. A recent Presh 
rian U.S.A. visitor asked, “How g 
more seminaries like this do you h 
We replied, “This is the only o 
have put all our theological eggs 
basket, but isn’t it a fine basket?” J 
the capable leadership of Dr. Addi 
Leitch, we are building a strong f 
and now have a student body ( 
and undergraduate) of 229, includ 
Department of Christian Educatig 
the training of young women as 
ministerial professional lay worke 
department has also provided a 
opportunity for theological stude; 
find their wives. 

During the past century our chr 
have been cooperating. Our pastors 
passed very freely from one dene 
tion to the other. We gave to the 
byterian Church U.S.A. Dr. Cha 
Wishart, for many years president of 
College of Wooster. Dr. James K. Qu 
vice-president of Princeton Semina 
was a United Presbyterian missionary 
Egypt. Dr. John Coventry Smith, as 
ciate general secretary of the Board 
Foreign Missions, was raised in a U 
manse and was graduated from our 
inary. 

Through the years there have be 
several attempts to unite our 
churches. And now, at last, it is comi 
to pass. We enter the union willingy 
not of necessity—to join our forces 
the advancement of the Kingdom 
God. We are not afraid of being “ 
lowed up.” Just as the Blue and f 
White Nile meet at our mission city 
Khartoum to form the great Nile whid 
brings fruitfulness to the whole N 
Valley, so we are going into this unis 
that we may become a greater Unite 
Presbyterian Church than either of 
could be alone. We have sometim 
been a. little provincial and perhaps 
little proud and complacent. We repe 
with some relish the story of the ¢ 
Covenanter, who called his unmam 
son to his bedside and bade him ma 
after the father’s death. He said “If 
can’t find a Covenanter girl you like, 
can look elsewhere, but don’t go 
lower than a U.P.” 

We can say with the Psalmist, 
have a goodly heritage.” And now, Wi 
confidence that the God who has k 
us in the past will continue to lead, 
merge our rich stream of tradition 
that of the Presbyterian Church U.S 
to form a new church, not content 
rest on the past but facing our own @ 
and the coming days confident that 
who has led our fathers will be our 6 
today and forever. 
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Dr. Boyes loves to amuse patients, visits them 
in person at least once a day. Soon after he 
arrived on the mission field (1920), he was 
told he wasn’t “dignified enough” to be in 
charge of a Christian hospital overseas. 


The 

Hospital 

That 

i Just Won't 
=. Fold 

In the ancient Phoenician city of Tripoli a 


busy couple and their 120 “children” bring 
health to thousands despite a spate of problems 


Text and photographs by Henry L. McCorkte 

























NE DAY several months ago, when 
i tempers were unusually taut in the 
Middle East, an American surgeon was 
performing a major operation in a Chris- 
tian hospital not far from the border of 
Lebanon and Syria. 

The hospital was in northern Lebanon, 
where Americans were trusted and liked. 
The patient, an Arab mother with a large 
abdominal tumor, came from central 
Syria, where Americans were being 
watched with considerable suspicion and 
dislike. And, as is usual in Asia, the 
woman's whole family—including a 
large, bearded husband and a three- 
months-old baby—had come to the hos- 
pital to wait. 

During the operation, the trim doctor 
with the shock of grey hair and the dark- 
rimmed glasses decided we would re- 
assure the waiting family with some di- 
rect action, As soon as he had removed 
the seven-pound tumor, he put it in a 
basin and sent it out via nurse to the 
waiting room. 

After the highly successful operation 
was over, the nurse returned. “How did 
they take it?” the doctor asked. The 
nurse smiled. “There was silence for a 
moment. Then the father raised his eyes 
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to the ceiling. “Praise God,’ he said... . 
‘And long live Eisenhower.’ ” 

Medicine, religion, and diplomacy 
rarely mix so well, if at all. And today, 
the situation in Syria is far more ominous 
for both Lebanon and the United States 
than it has been since the end of World 
War II. But because of a medical team 
doing an amazing job in an even more 
amazing building, the health of thou- 
sands will be maintained in one of the 
most unpredictable places on earth. 

The medical team consists of Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry R. Boyes and their “family” 
of some 120 doctors, nurses, technicians, 
and students. The job they have done has 
served more than 100,000 regular pa- 
tients in the past thirty-seven years, plus 
countless thousands of political refugees, 
orphans, soldiers, and flood and famine 
victims who have plodded over the 
world’s heartland since 1920. The place 
is Kennedy Memorial Hospital, an archi- 
tect’s nightmare located in an ancient, 
rat-infested Mediterranean peninsula 
jutting out from the city of Tripoli, 
Lebanon. And even worse, the hospital 
has been “on the rocks” and reported 
ready to fold for almost fifty years. 

“It was probably the most asinine 


place in the Middle East to put a general 
hospital,” recalls Dr. Boyes fondly. 
“When we came out here, we found that 
Tripoli already had fifty doctors. But we 
decided that Kennedy Memorial could 
serve the whole area as a diagnostic 
clinic to supplement what the local doc- 
tors were doing. And there’s one advan- 
tage. When patients come out here to 
see us, we know they mean it, because 
they have to go past all the other doctors 
and hospitals to get to us.” 

Half-hidden in the typical walled 
maze of an Arab port city, 100-bed Ken- 
nedy Memorial Hospital is probably the 
most rebuilt and remodeled medical in- 
stitution in Protestant history. After more 
than a dozen major changes inside and 
out, the yellow stucco building is now 
roughly in the shape of a flattened “W.” 
“We've just added on all over,” says Dr. 
Boyes. “There’s nothing fancy about it— 
but it works.” 

Most recent additions include a forty- 
room fourth floor for nurses’ quarters, a 
chapel, commons room, and enlarged 
clinic and dining quarters. 

Henry and Florence Boyes, of Detroit, 
Michigan, both now sixty-eight, never 
had children of their own. But as super- 
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intendent and business manager, respec- 
tively, of Kennedy Hospital, they have 
enjoyed the friendship and affection of 
hundreds of “children” and “grandchil- 
dren” over the years in the persons of 
the national staff members. Scarcely a 
day goes by without large, motherly 
Florence Boyes entertaining some of the 
staff physicians, nurses, and technicians. 
And she and Dr. Boyes have informally 
“adopted” many young orphans who 
now bring their children to see the active 
couple. 

During World War II, which, of 
course, began in 1939 in the Middle 
East, Mrs. Boyes used to invite some 
twenty staff members every day to come 
into the comfortable, homey Boyes resi- 
dence for foedgand felleyvghip. In addi- 
tion she and the staff opened a canteen 
for the French, Australian, and various 
other national . troops who occupied 
Tripoli. 

One of the Boyes family’s best re- 
membered celebrations was Christmas in 
1939, when the guests were 500 African 
Protestant troops from the French island 
of Madagascar. “We'll never forget their 
enthusiasm,” says Mrs. Boyes. “It took 
them fifteen minutes to sing a hymn. 
And later, when the Australians came, 
we found some young men who hadn't 
invited inside a home for four 
years.” 

Although the Boyeses like to remem- 
ber the cheery events in their thirty- 
seven-year stay at Kennedy Memorial, 
it’s hard for them to erase some of the 
horrible memories of this beautiful but 
tortured land. 

“When we first arrived in what was 


been 


then Syria on March 12, 1920, nobody 
even knew we were coming,” says Dr. 
Boyes. “One-third of the population of 
what is now Lebanon had died of star- 
vation. Whole villages had disappeared. 
Many of the missionaries had died or 
had had breakdowns. Most of those still 
living had been in stations for four years 
without any communication from the 
States, not even a letter.” 

In 1915 the first great wave of Middle 
Eastern refugees swept over the upper 
Middle East. Of the million people 
driven out of Turkey, only around 90,- 
000 made it into central Syria. “I saw 
thirty acres of land covered with skele- 
tons of these people soon after we ar- 
rived in Tripoli,” Dr. Boyes said. 

Six years later, Armenian Christians 
who had survived the terrible post-war 
persecutions in Turkey were forced to 
flee south. Many of the veteran Kennedy 
Hospital employees were members of 
this group. Shortly after, the local war 
between Greece and Turkey drove thou- 
sands of Greeks away from homes in 
Turkey to the Middle East. In 1939 
when France gave Alexandretta and the 
fabled city of Antioch back to Turkey, 
more Armenians were forced to flee. And 
in 1948 the Arab-Israeli war sent almost 
100,000 refugees rushing into tiny Leba- 
non. 

With these constant demands for 
medical and material help, Kennedy 
Hospital's staff. grew steadily from a 
handful in 1920 to twenty-seven in 1933; 
fifty-five in 1950; 101 in 1952; and a 
high of 140 early this year. But the Suez 
crisis and subsequent events have low- 
ered this total and placed a severe eco- 


These mud huts in foreground shelter Arab refugees who are trying to fend for 
themselves on the outskirts of Tripoli. Kennedy Hospital serves hundreds of 
these people without charge. The Boyeses also help many of these people personally. 
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nomic strain on the gallant family Boye 

Political tensions between Leban 
and Syria have made passage be 
the two countries more and more dig 
cult. And because at least half of Ke 
nedy Memorial's paying patients used 
come from nearby Syria, this has me 
less revenue. In addition, the Syri 
pound had lost value and has made 
poor people even poorer. 

In Tripoli, the closing of Suez and t 
destruction of a petroleum line from 
into Tripoli refineries has turned lay 
numbers of northern Lebanese out , 
work. These losses have been somewh 
made up in recent months, but there; 
still the daily danger that Syria y 
again stop or divert the flow of oil in 
Tripoli. 

In the hospital itself, inflation h 
been a serious problem. A graduat 
nurse from Kennedy Memorial can leavg 
to work for an oil company or a larg 
Beirut concern and can earn more tha 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyes together receive i 
salaries. “Before the war,” Dr. Boye 
says, “a pharmacist and his wife coul 
save money on the equivalent of eightee 
dollars a month. Today the same pha 
macist is struggling to make ends 
on $250.” 

Despite this financial pressure most d 
the staff members stay. Dr. Boyes’ chid 
pharmacist recently was offered th 
equivalent of $420 a month to work fa 
an oil company—a princely sum—but li 
refused to leave. He has been with Dr 
Boyes for twenty-eight years. Many d 
the other staff members have been pa 
of the Boyes family from five to twentj 
years. Several nurses have studied in tiq 
States and have returned to Kennedy tt 
share their new training with students 

Not only salary but equipment costj 
have shot up spectacularly. This is par 
ticularly true of imported material 
which usually make up the bulk of over 
seas hospital needs. Dr. Boyes frank 
admits that Kennedy Memorial woul 
have closed long ago if he had had 
rely on imported medicines and equi 
ment. With the exception of major item 
like the hospital’s wonderful new X-3, 
almost all the hospital’s equipment an 
many of its medicines are made right 
the premises by members of the family. 

Skilled staff carpenters make the beds 
bedside tables, and chairs, The stall 
electrician has adapted old equipmet 
which the hospital bought for a song 
several years ago into a fine, all-electnt 
kitchen. He has also engineered aml 
made by himself a series of electric cook 
ers. All the hospital washing is done ® 
machines adapted for the purpose. The 
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hot water tank is fired by an oil burner 
and a homemade three-story water jacket 
heats water for all four floors. Serums, 
vaccines, and glucose solutions are pro- 
duced by the staff pharmacy depart- 
ment. During the war years, when the 
ingredients for pure glucose were unob- 
tainable, Kennedy made its own out of 
local sugar cane. “We try to live within 
our land,” says Dr. Boyes. 

Even the ever-present wharf rats 
which run through the El Mina section 
of Tripoli serve a purpose. During World 
War II, Kennedy Memorial Hospital 
supplied the Allied forces with rats for 
the making of typhus vaccine. This part 
of the Boyes “family,” however, is never 
in evidence around the hospital itself. 
There is a permanent staff of thirty well- 
trained cats who manage to police the 
area with skill and enthusiasm. 

The Boyeses are naturally proud of 
the scores of doctors and nurses they 
have helped to train since the ‘twenties. 
Although the hospital has introduced the 
X-ray, radio, electro-cardiogram, and 
basal metabolism to northern Lebanon, 
it is best known for the schools of nurs- 
ing it has developed. 

The women’s school, begun on a small 
scale by the Boyeses in 1921 and organ- 
ized in the late ’thirties, has graduated 
some 125 nurses to responsible jobs 
throughout the Middle East. In addition, 
Kennedy Memorial has the only male 
nurses’ school in the entire Middle East. 
This school, started because of requests 
from oil companies, has supplied some 
fifty graduates to the Arabian American 
Oil Company, Iraq Petroleum Company, 
and other concerns. Today the schools 
have a national staff of seven and an 
enrollment of sixty-five. In 1948, the 
schools were officially recognized by the 
Lebanese government. “When we were 
first here, it was almost unheard of to 
turn a girl into a nurse in an Arab coun- 
try. But things have sure changed,” Dr. 
Boyes says. 

One overriding fact has never 
changed; the difficulty of converting 
Moslems to Christianity in an Arab na- 
tion. The busy Boyeses recognize this 
fact honestly and make no great claims 
for their long and earnest evangelistic 
work over the past decades. “We believe 
in spreading the gospel by living and 
teaching it, not just by speaking,” says 
the dynamic doctor. 

A couple years ago there was a great 
disturbance early one evening in front 
of the hospital. A procession of cars filled 
with angry men and screaming women 
from a nearby village pulled up. There 
had been a vicious fight in the village 
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A cheery Arab refugee woman brings a plump hen to sell to the hospital. Room 
is the hospital business office, over which Florence Boyes (right) presides. Mrs. 
Boyes’s trademark is the handful of hospital keys she has always with her. 


and one man had been shot in the ab- 
domen and critically wounded. 

Hearing the ruckus, the El Mina 
(peninsula) police rushed to the hospital 
to restore order. But they were out- 
shouted and outnumbered. Dr. Boyes 
looked at the wounded man and told the 
group that he was seriously injured. “I 
can’t treat him, however, until there is 
quiet. Will you please disperse.” 

The crowd refused. Dr. Boyes de- 
liberately took off his hospital gown, 
cleaned up, put on his coat, and walked 
toward his house, the mob pleading with 
him to return. He was firm. “I won't 
until you leave.” The mob left much to 
the surprise of the police. Dr. Boyes re- 
turned immediately to the hospital and 
with his staff prepared the wounded man 
for surgery. The operation was long and 
delicate, but the patient recovered. 

Dr. Boyes noticed that the man was 
burning with hatred and could hardly 
wait to get out of bed to kill his assailant. 
The cheerful surgeon began to talk daily 
to the Arab about God’s reason for sav- 
ing the revengeful man. “You mean I 
can't kill this man who almost killed 
me,” the Arab said. “Is that work for 
God?” countered Dr. Boyes. The Moslem 
had to agree that it wasn’t. And two lives 
were saved although none was converted 
formally. 

Long-time lay preacher Boyes and his 


organist wife believe in regular worship 
at the hospital and invite Moslems and 
Christians to attend. During a Sunday 
service, one old Arab sheik started to 
weep. Knowing the rank of the sheik and 
the usual Moslem feeling about Christian 
worship, Dr. Boyes interrupted the serv- 
ice. “Pardon me, sir, but if you want us 
to stop the service for you, we will.” 
The sheik cried, “God forbid,” and mo- 
tioned Dr. Boyes to continue. “It’s 
funny,” said Dr. Boyes later, “that this 
old sheik would always pick a Saturday 
night to show up for his treatments after 
he left the hospital. He would work it so 
he'd have to stay over for the Christian 
Sunday service.” One Moslem patient 
who learned about the gospel from Dr. 
Boyes and the hospital evangelist whis- 
pered to Dr. Boyes before he was dis- 
charged. “Thank you for your help. Now 
I am a Protestant Moslem.” 

The mission service of the two Ken- 
nedy Memorial family leaders will soon 
be over; they are now on their last term 
in the field. With serious political and 
economic troubles before them, and so 
little time to hope for solutions, one 
would think that they might be dis- 
couraged. But this is hardly the case. In 
fact, one gets the distinct impression that 
if Kennedy Memorial Hospital and its 
able “family” weren’t always “on the 
rocks,” they very well might be. 
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THE CHURCH AND RACE: 
It’s Not the Same, Dorothy 


A“ summer Dorothy G. Counts, fif- 
teen, of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
looked forward to starting high school. 
In June she was graduated with a good 
record from the ninth grade of the Negro 
Northwest Junior High School. A few 
weeks later her father, the. Reverend 
Herman L. Counts, filled out an appli- 
cation to the board of education request- 
ing Dorothy be permitted to attend the 
previously all-white Harding High 
School. The main reason: Harding is 
three blocks from their home on the 
campus of the Presbyterian U.S.A. semi- 
nary affiliated with Johnson C. Smith 
University. For eleven years Dr. Counts 
has been seminary professor of Chris- 
tian theology. 

If the board failed to grant the re- 
quest, Dorothy would have to attend the 
city’s all-Negro high school two miles 
distant. At the same time he submitted 
Dorothy’s application, he also asked that 
an older Wilson, seventeen, be 
transferred to Harding, and that How- 
ard, ten, be permitted to attend a grade 
school closer home. The board approved 
only Dorothy’s application; Dr. Counts 
decided not to appeal the other two. 
Dorothy would need all the help they 
could give her—she was to be the only 
Negro student at Harding. 

“In our family devotions we discussed 
the need for people of all races to love 
each other,” her father said last month. 
Around the dinner table and at other 
times they talked over how Dorothy 
should act if she were jeered. 

On the morning school opened she 
and her father prayed together. “At the 
front door,” said Dr. Counts, “I asked 
her whether she still felt ready.” 

“Yes, Daddy,” she replied quietly, “I 
want to go but I know it won't be pleas- 
ant.” In the company of Dr. R. Edwin 
Thompkins, also a Presbyterian semi- 
nary professor and a long-time friend, 
Dr. Counts watched his daughter go 
down the walk and off to school. 

A crowd of students and adults which 
had been gathering for two hours 
swarmed around her near the school. 
Walking steadily ahead, she received all 


son, 
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the jeers familiar to Negro youngsters in 
other southern cities where integration 
was being contested. In addition, one 
boy tried to hit her with a stick and a 
girl spat at her full in the face. These 
students were arrested. Inside, Dorothy 
found some girls who were willing to 
chat and eat lunch with her. The route 
home, however, was marked by a repe- 
tition of the morning’s events. 

Dr. Counts was waiting for her on 
the porch. “Are you going back tomor- 
row?” he asked. 

“I want to go back because a few 
were nice to me; the prejudice will dis- 
appear,” she replied. 

“How do you feel about the way you 
were mistreated?” 


Dorothy Counts, trying to ignore heck- 
lers, walks to opening-day classes. 


“I am very sorry they did it.” 

Next morning, however, Dorothy had 
a sore throat and a fever of 103°: the 
doctor advised her to stay home the rest 
of the week. 

The following Monday, few hecklers 
were on hand. More girls accepted her 
into their lunchtime circles. Dorothy 
began to feel her confident prediction 
was proving correct. 

Tuesday the tide of sentiment began 
running unanimously against her. A vo- 
cal minority of approximately sixteen 
boys, who spearheaded the early dem- 
onstrations, apparently had intimidated 
others into shunning her on pain of re. 
prisals. No one talked to her; none of the 
girls invited her to lunch. That evening 
Dorothy asked her oldest brother, Her. 
man, Jr., a student at Johnson C. Smith 
University, to meet her at noon and 
drive her home for lunch. 

The next day, while Herman was 
waiting for her, a group of boys sur 
rounded the car and broke the rear 
window. On the way home Dorothy told 
her brother she had been pushed and 
had been the target for erasers and other 
objects, always thrown from the rear. 
“I felt so alone in the halls.” 

Wednesday afternoon Dorothy rested 
from her ordeal. 

The Counts’s pastor, the Reverend 
James W. Smith, Sr., of the Seventh 
Street Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Church, 
spent several hours Thursday with the 
family. Walking slowly out to his car, 
Mr. Smith told the worried father “to 
consider your family’s welfare as wel 
as the principles for which you all are 
making a stand.” “That afternoon,” said 
Dr. Counts, “I prayed again.” 

At seven o'clock, at an informal press 
conference called in the living room, 
the Countses announced their decision. 
Dorothy would not return to Harding. 
Later, her father said they were trying 
to arrange for her enrollment at a private 
secondary school. 

Dorothy, who was a delegate to the 
summer Westminster Fellowship Ne 
tional Assembly in “Grinnell, Iowa, had 
this to say: “At the conference, I had two 
white roommates. They were so much 
fun, and I enjoyed being with them. | 
thought going to school at Harding 
would be the same way.” 
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The Little Rock Story: 
Telegrams Are Not Enough 


Almost to a man, pastors throughout 
Arkansas last month openly recorded 
their opposition to Governor Orval Fau- 
bus’s defiance of a court order which 
would have integrated Little Rock’s 
Central High School. 

Sixteen of the city’s leading pastors 
signed a statement in protest of the gov- 
emor’s calling out the armed forces of 
the state to surround Central High 
School. . . . “We appeal to every citizen 
to unite with us in urgent prayer to God 
that justice will be brought about and a 
right example set for every child in our 
community.” 

Two Arkansas presbyteries of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern)— 
Washburn and OQuachita—adopted by 
wide margins resolutions asking for 
“obedience to the law of the land.” 

Ten out of thirteen Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. pastors in Arkansas, 
meeting informally, signed a telegram 
asking the governor to “reconsider” his 
actions. 

Twenty-seven Arkansas Methodist 
ministers interrupted a special school 
for pastors to telegraph the governor 
and protest his actions. 

An agency in Arkansas of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the Arkansas Christian 
Missionary Society Board, urged Mr. 
Faubus to “use the full weight of his 
office to implement federal law. . . 

At least one laymen’s group issued 
a similar statement. Forty women, mem- 
bers of the Council of Church Women 
of Little Rock and North Little Rock, 
condemned “enforced segregation” as a 
violation of Christian principles. 

There was strong evidence, however, 
that many pastors and their congrega- 
tions were far apart on the question of 
integration. One minister of a non-de- 
nominational church wired the governor, 
“... [suggest your excellency take these 
protests for what they are worth—from 
individuals and small groups of indivi- 
duals speaking for themselves only.” 

In the home town of Governor Fau- 
bus, the six-man official board of one 
church took issue with their pastor who 
had signed a telegram critical of the 
state’s chief executive. One man re- 
signed in protest; four others wired the 
governor a congratulatory message. At- 
tendance at the church the following 
Sunday was reported off by 50 per cent. 

The Reverend Robert J. Moser, mod- 
erator of the U.S.A. Presbytery of North 
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Arkansas, was one of a group of pastors 
who met in Little Rock shortly after the 
integration dispute flared. Said Mr. 
Moser: “Here for the first time we were 
recognizing the failure of the church to 
prepare our people for this change in 
social relationships. Prayerfully we ex- 
amined our own witness. Previously, we 
sent letters and telegrams, but now it 
was the conviction of many that we had 
to go back to our parishes and begin 
again the task of education and prepa- 
ration.” 


U. S. Priest Investigates 
Colombian Persecutions 


Following its official recognition of 
the Colombian controversy early in 
August (see P.L., Sept. 21), the U.S. 
Roman hierarchy has continued to pay 
attention to the Protestant-Roman situ- 
ation in Colombia. 

On August 23, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Bureau of Informa- 
tion quoted a Maryknoll priest as say- 





Benevolences Up, But 
Rate of Increase Dips 


Congregational giving for the 
General Assembly-approved benev- 
olence program of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. for 1957 has in- 
creased during the first eight months 
of this year, but the rate of increase 
is less than half of what it was last 
year. This mixed news was released 
last month by the department of 
budget and finance of the church’s 
General Council. 

As of August 31, 1957, Assem- 
bly benevolence giving had _ in- 
creased 6.02 per cent over the same 
period in 1956. As of August 31, 
1956, however, the rate of increase 
over 1955 was 12.2 per cent. This 
level was maintained to the end of 
1956, when the church finished up 
with a substantial 12.17 per cent 
increase. 

“If the present increase of 6.02 
per cent continues for the balance 
of the year,” said Roger H. Johnson, 
the General Council’s secretary of 
finance, “$19,500,000 will be re- 
ceived. This is far short of the funds 
needed and substantially less than 
churches have indicated as their in- 
dividual goals.” Mr. Johnson urged 
church benevolence treasurers to 
send in funds on hand and to com- 
pare church-giving records so far in 
the light of goals approved. 











ing, “There are incidents of persecution 
of Protestants by Catholics and of Cath- 
olics by Protestants” in Latin America. 
On August 28, a Roman bishop was 
quoted as saying on his return from 
Latin America, “Protestant missionaries 
have been victims of political strife 
rather than religious persecution.” And 
early in September, Father John E. 
Kelly, director of the N.C.W.C. Bureau 
of Information, left on a trip to Colom- 
bia and other Latin American countries 
“to investigate charges of alleged re- 
ligious persecution which have appeared 
in the U.S. press.” 


World-Wide Communion 
To Be Held October 6 


Lord, this is Thy feast, 

prepared at Thy longing, 

spread at Thy command, 

attended at Thine invitation, 

blessed by Thine own word, 
distributed by Thine own hand, 

the undying memorial of Thy sacrifice 
upon the Cross... . 


At 6 P.M. New York Time, on Satur- 
day, October 5, the Fiji Islands and New 
Zealand will begin the observance of 
World-Wide Communion. As the world 
turns and Sunday dawns on each con- 
tinent, Protestants of all denominations 
will worship together at the Lord’s table. 

This annual observance, now in its 
twenty-second year, is celebrated in at 
least sixty countries by an increasing 
number of people. For hundreds of thou- 
sands of Protestants the world over, this 
day has also become one of rededication. 

The Lord’s Supper, most cherished 
sacrament in the Christian church, will 
thus symbolically unite the world’s Prot- 
estants in their own churches. But it is 
still impossible for all Protestants to 
gather in each other’s churches around 
a common table. Even the 165-member 
World Council of Churches, meeting in 
1954 in Evanston, Illinois, had to sched- 
ule five separate Communion services 
because of differences about the nature 
of the sacraments. 

Observance of World-Wide Commun- 
ion grew out of a meeting in 1935 of 
three Presbyterian U.S.A. ministers, Dr. 
Raymon Kistler, now president of Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Charles T. Leber, now general secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions; and 
Dr. Arthur Limouze, the secretary emer- 
itus of the church’s Department of Stew- 
ardship and Promotion. 
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Approximately seventy-five out of 
every 100 inhabitants of the United 
States are affiliated in some way with 
a religious body. Sixty-two out of 100 
are officially recorded members of a re- 


How Many Church People in the U.S.A.? 


Church Membership: A Second Annual Report 


ligious body and fifty out of 100 are 
communicant members over twelve 
years of age. These are the latest esti- 
mates to be drawn from this fall’s annual 
compilation of religious statistics by the 


Yearbook of American Churches. 
According to the accurately recorded 
figures of the Yearbook of American 
Churches for 1958, which was published 
last month, the new membership total 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP: CURRENT AND ADJUSTED ESTIMATES 


The Major Faiths 











PROTESTANT 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 
JEWISH 

EASTERN ORTHODOX 
TOTALS 


Major 
Protestant 
Churches 


THE METHODIST 

SO. BAPTIST CONVENTION 
NAT'L. BAPTIST U.S.A. 
PRESBYTERIAN U.S.A. 

NAT’L. BAPTIST AM. 

UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST* 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
UNITED LUTHERAN 

CHRIST UNITY SCIENCE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST 
LUTHERAN MISSOURI SYNOD 
CONGREG. CHRISTIAN 

AF. METH. EPISCOPAL 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
PRESBYTERIAN U.S. 





* Estimate of new body formed by C gregati 


Current 
Reported 
Figures Church-affiliated Totals 
membership membership communicants 
constituency age 13 and over 
60,148,980 86,250,000 57,500,000 
34,563,851 34,563,851 20,700,000 
5,500,000 5,500,000 3,600,000 
2,598,055 2,598,055 1,750,000 
103,224,954 129,300,000 83,850,000 
9,422,893 14,300,000 9,422,893 
8,700,481 13,000,000 8,700,481 
4,557,416 7,000,000 4,600,000 
2,717,320 * 4,550,000 2,717,320 
2,668,799 4,100,000 2,668,799 
2,100,000 3,050,000 2,100,000 
1,922,484 2,880,000 1,922,484 
2,852,965 2,852,965 1,889,078 
1,700,000 2,550,000 1,700,000 
2,174,500 2,174,500 1,596,165 
1,581,286 2,400,000 1,581,286 
1,528,210 2,300,000 1,528,210 
2,076,550 2,076,550 1,385,035 
1,379,394 2,070,000 1,379,394 
1,166,301 1,800,000 1,200,000 
1,021,058 1,021,058 * 692,383 
829,570 1,240,000 829,570 
Christian and Evangelical and Reformed Churches in 1957 
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for all faiths is 103,224,954, up slightly 
more than 3,000,000 over the Yearbook’s 
figures of last year. 

This total includes 60,148,980 Prot- 
estants, an increase of some 1,700,000; 
34,563,851 Roman Catholics, an in- 
crease of 1,167,204; and 2,598,055 East- 
ern Orthodox, a gain of 212,000. 

The Yearbook reveals that 39,904,276 
individuals are enrolled in Sunday or 
Sabbath schools, a gain of 2.5 per cent 
over 1955. Of this number, some 3,000,- 
000 are church-school teachers and other 
religious-education workers. Ninety- 
three per cent of the total enrollees are 
Protestants. 

The annual Yearbook compilation, 
for the calendar year 1956, states that 
sixty-two out of every 100 Americans of 
all ages are members of a church or 
synagogue, Accordingly, 35.9 of these 
sixty-two Americans are Protestant and 
20.7 Roman Catholic. 

In making these estimates the Year- 
book notes that membership figures can- 
not be compared by the same standards. 
“The Roman Catholics count all bap- 
tized persons, including infants. The 
Jews regard as members all Jews in com- 
munities having congregations. The 
Eastern Orthodox churches include all 
persons in their nationality or cultural 
groups. Most Protestant bodies count 
only the persons who have attained full 
membership, and previous estimates 
have indicated that all but a small minor- 
ity of these are over thirteen years of 
age. However, many Lutheran bodies 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
now report all baptized persons. . . .” 

Last year, the editors of PrespyTE- 
RIAN Lire showed that Yearbook of 
American Churches membership figures 
as such are based on a mixed standard 
of membership and cannot accurately 
be used to estimate relative religious 
strength in the United States (see How 
Many Church People Are There in the 
U.S.A.?, P.L. Nov. 10, 56). 

This fall the editors again present cur- 
rent Yearbook figures on the major faiths 
with adjusted estimates based on two 
single standards of membership: (1) 
membership constituency based on the 
gross number of baptized or attending 
persons; (2) communicant membership 
based on the number of full members 
age thirteen and over. The PRESBYTE- 
RIAN LiFE adjusted estimates are based 
on Yearbook figures or additional offi- 
cial denominational totals as in the case 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Lutheran bodies listed on the chart. 
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The total U.S. population figure used for 
estimated percentages is 169.5 million. 
The chart, of course, applies to the year 
1956, or as the 1958 Yearbook states, 
“contains data gathered in 1957 and pre- 
sents the latest information secured.” 

The major object of this adjusted esti- 
mate chart is to allow for the millions of 
baptized Protestants who are not 
counted as “official” members because 
they are too young or because they have 
not sought or been asked to seek “offi- 
cial” membership. On the basis of re- 
search done since 1929, and on the basis 
of scores of official figures from bodies 
which count both baptized and commu- 
nicant membership, it can be said gen- 
erally that for every two “official” 
Protestant church members there is at 
least one church-related person who is 
not an “official” member. 

Using this basis as a guide and given 
the official religious membership figures 
for the year 1956, the following facts 
are obvious: (1) A clear majority of all 
U.S. Americans are Protestants; (2) 
there are more than twice as many Prot- 
estants in the United States as there are 
members of all other faiths combined; 
(3) that church affiliation in the United 
States covers 129,000,000 people rather 
than just 103,224,954; (4) that one out 
of every two persons in the United States 
is an official church member more than 
twelve years old; and (5) that there are 
almost three times as many Protestants 
as Roman Catholics in the U.S. today. 

Under the mixed standards which 
have been used generally to estimate 
relative religious strength in the United 
States, the impression has been that al- 
most half of the United States is “un- 
churched.” Statistically, this is untrue. 
Only about a fourth of the men, women, 
and children in the United States are 
unaffiliated. 

Under the mixed standards of listing 
membership, the impression has been 
left that there are less than two times 
as many Protestants as there are Roman 
Catholics in the United States. This is 
not true. Actually there are almost as 
many Baptists (some 30,000,000 from 
twenty-seven different church bodies) as 
there are Roman Catholics in the United 
States today. 

Similarly, on the old basis, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church belongs on the 
list of million-member churches and the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. does not. But 
the U. S. Presbyterians actually far out- 
number the Evangelical Lutherans on 
a single standard basis (see chart). 
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Your money in Presbyterian Annui- 

ties works “full time’ for you. It 
works now to earn for you a good 
return as long as you live; and it also 
works for you and those you love, 
now and in the future, in the never 
ending work of the Church. 

Your money thus serves a purpose 
far above and beyond the ordinary 
business use—producing just as effec- 
tively for you now, but even more 
richly in the future for those who will 
gratefully remember your generosity. 

And you may purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity with proven security 
and safety, sure of a generous return 
paid with unfailing regularity as long 
as you live, for Presbyterian Annui- 
ties have a record of successful opera- 
tion for over 70 years. 

With so much to gain for yourself 
and others in Presbyterian Annuities, 
mail the attached coupon for com- 
plete details. 
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Alone in 
all the world... 


“CARILLON 
AMERICANA”* 


Until you hear ‘“‘Carillon 
Americana,” you simply can- 
not know the full beauty and 
inspiration of carillon music. 
Introduced at Florida’s famed 


SINGING TOWER 


the “Carillon Americana” 
places entirely new tone colors 
at the command of the artist 
at the console. To bell tones of 
traditional majesty, the caril- 
lonneur can now add the en- 
chanting voices of the plucked 
harp and silvery celesta. More- 
over, he can vary the harmonic 
content of each note and chord 
at will. The result is a musical 
panorama far richer than caril- 
lons have ever offered before. 


The “Carillon Americana” 
thus gives a wider choice to 
those interested in acquiring 
fine carillons for churches, 
schools or colleges. Whatever 
your requirements in bell 
instruments, you'll find an 
appropriate answer among the 
many Schulmerich instruments, 


ranging from the new “Carillon 


Americana’ to automatic 
single-bell instruments for 
liturgical use. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


*“Carillon Americana” is a trademark of 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
D107 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS 











NEWS 


Pastor Leads Boycott 
To End Segregated Busses 


A thirty-six-year-old Presbyterian pas- 
tor in Rock Hill, South Carolina, last 
month found himself unexpectedly in 
the transportation business. From an ex- 
tension telephone on his front porch, 
the Reverend Cecil A. Ivory directed 
operations of a twelve-hour-a-day bus 
line set up to serve the city’s Negro 
residents. 

The purchase of a thirty-two passen- 
ger school bus was the latest develop- 
ment in a boycott of the city’s bus lines 
which began early in August. 


Miss Allene Austin, a next-dog 
neighbor of Mr. Ivory, was riding home 
from work one afternoon when a white 
woman invited her to sit in the adjoin. 
ing seat, the only one left on the bus, 
When the bus driver objected and asked 
Miss Austin to stand, she decided ty 
walk the three miles home. 

Under Mr. Ivory’s direction, a Com. 
mittee for the Promotion of Human 
Rights was formed, and the bus boycott 
was on. Within a week, car pools were 
established, thus costing the bus conm- 
pany 600 daily fifteen-cent rides. Last 
month the company was forced to dis- 
continue service on the routes serving 





The Choir that Goes to Sea 


HROUGH the magic of tape recording, 

the thirty-voice choir of First Presby- 
terian Church, Newport, Rhode Island, 
has journeyed ‘round the world many 
times to sing to servicemen. 

The choir’s extensive electronic trav- 
els began modestly enough in the fall of 
1952. A chaplain from the Navy's At- 
lantic destroyer fleet, which is based in 
Newport, asked the organist and choir 
to record a number of hymns and re- 
sponses which could be incorporated 
into shipboard worship services. De- 
mand for the choir’s music quickly ex- 
panded as chaplains copied the original 
tapes—often at sea or in distant ports— 
then later stopped in at the Newport 
church to arrange for new recordings. 

Two years ago the chaplain in charge 


| of services for a destroyer fleet arranged 


with the choir to tape entire worship 
programs, complete with organ _prel- 
udes. Chaplains from the base supervise 
the recording, the Navy supplies the 
equipment. Chaplains order duplicates 
from a stock of nearly two dozen original 
tapes, which are constantly being re 
plenished. 

First Church’s pastor, the Reverend 
William J. Clark, has a sizeable file of 
letters from chaplains who express their 
gratitude to the choir and tell how tapes 
have made folding chairs and the steel 
decks of ships seem more churchly. 
For many choir members (half the 
group are servicemen on brief shore 
duty) probably the greatest satisfaction 
is participating at sea in a service thes 
recorded earlier as members of First 


Church’s choir. 


Newport choir on tape (foreground) leads hymn-singing for congregation at se 
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predominantly Negro sections, 

As in other southern cities, the Negro 
churches and pastors of Rock Hill have 
provided the organizational structure for 
the bovcott. Six of the seven-man execu- 
tive committee are pastors. Their 
six churches (including Hermon Presby- 
terian Church served by Mr. Ivory) 
have undertaken to pay off the $1,100 
still due on the bus. Presbyterian El- 
der Clarence Toatley is the bus driver. 
Weekly meetings of the Committee on 
Human Rights are held in one of the 
churches. Each Sunday, circulars re- 
porting progress of the boycott and 
seeking prayers as well as financial sup- 
port are distributed in the churches. 

Mr. Ivory realizes, however, that the 
issue must be decided in the courts. 
With the Committee’s assistance, Miss 
Austin has brought suit against the bus 
company to compel them to end segre- 
gated seating. “We're going to need 
more funds than we now have,” said Mr. 
Ivory, “to conclude the court case suc- 
cessfully, but we are confident we will 
win.” 


Indecent Literature: 
Attack to be Answered 


“Where have our churches been for 
the past decade that a problem like this 
could grow to giant proportions before 
we even take notice of it?” 

This question received a straightfor- 
ward answer recently at a conference on 
indecent literature held in New Mexico 
by the Christian Life Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. The man 
who put the question, Dr. Lewis A. 
Myers of the New Mexico Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Decency, gave 
his own answer. 

“Our church members simply do not 
realize,” he said, “what is being sold to 
teen-agers and college youth today. We 
now have developed a market for ob- 
scene writing in America that exceeds in 
monetary value the entire amount spent 
by our churches on religious education 
in a year.... 

“The status of women in America is 
being degraded by the rash of new ‘so- 
phisticated’ magazines which have 
gained an enormous circulation in a 
short time on our newsstands, . . . It is 
women who have most to lose from the 
insidious propaganda which such pub- 
lications have unleashed upon society, 
and it is women who must take the lead 
in fighting for stronger legislation and 
better law enforcement to curb pornog- 
raphy.” 
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Mention Dept. PL premiums PLUS FREE GIFT! 


Fund Raisers! 
It’s new! It sells fast! Angel 
Light, a unique, purse-size 
keychain flashlight that auto- 
matically positions itself to 
illuminate keyhole. Colorful, 
long-lived, brilliant, wonder- 
fully handy for your pocket- 
book. One of a dozen tested, 
easy-to-sell products in the 
St. John high-profit cash or 
premium fund-raising plan. 
SEND NO MONEY. Write 
nearest branch for FREE illus- 
trated booklet of products and 
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PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. ¢ PATERSON 16, WN. J. 





307, MORE 


SEATING CAPACITY 
with American Seating’s NEW Folding Chair! 


Independent-fold seat saves nine inches 
back-to-back spacing over conventional 
models. Upholstered spring-arch seat. 
Handle between coupled chairs for easy 
handling. 

Complete line of folding chairs with the 
greatest use-value in every price bracket. 
Four seat styles. Write for details. 

Department 156-F 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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AS YOU IMPROVE YOUR HEARING WITH NEW 


HEARING GLASSES 


v.MAICO 


Now you can hear better AND look 
better with exciting new Maico Hearing 
Glasses. Slender bows conceal your 
hearing loss perfectly, yet give power- 
ful hearing help for either or both ears. 
Choose them in modern colors styled 
to your own personal taste. 


Optical services on Maico Hearing Glasses 
available only through optical profession 


Maico, Room 31V, 21 No. 3rd St., Mi lis, Mii 





Please send free cut-out Hearing Glasses 
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Acharn Puang Akkapin, Moderator of the Church of Christ in Thailand, signs inte- 
Watching (from left) are Drs. Ryburn, Leber, and Leck. 


gration agreement. 


New sign replaces old at Presbyterian headquarters in Bangkok. Old “American 


Presbyterian Mission” now becomes the Presbyterian field office for Thailand. 


ra 


The Church in Thailand: 
Time of Dividends 


In the comfortable, rambling build 
ings of Thailand’s famed Presbyteriay 
school for girls—Wattana Wittaya Acad. 
emy just outside of Bangkok—a group @ 
Protestant church men and women gath. 
ered recently to participate in an his 
toric ceremony. For the fifth time since 
World War II, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. was dissolving one of its overseas 
missions into the active life of a national 
church. This time the national body was 
Thailand’s 20,000-member Church o 
Christ which Presbyterians helped found 
in 1934. 

Several overseas church leaders, in- 
cluding Dr. Charles T. Leber, General 
Secretary of the Presbyterian U.S.A 
Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. Kyung 
Chik Han, former Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea; and Dr 
Benjamin Lall of the United Church of 
North India, joined with some seventy 
missionaries and fraternal workers at the 
ceremonies, which were held at the cor 
clusion of the Thai Church’s General As 
sembly. 

After the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion and the Thai General Assembh 
had voted to integrate, Assembly Modé- 
erator Acharn Puang Akkapin, Dr. Le 
ber, Church of Christ General Secretan 
Acharn Leck Taiyong, and Presbyterian 
Field Representative Horace W. Rybum 
signed the integration document, whic 
places American personnel and proper 
ties under the jurisdiction of the Thai 
Church. 

Then Dr. Leber presented a special 
scroll from the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. to the Church of Christ in Tha 
land acknowledging the new relatior- 
ship. “As missionaries become fraternal 
workers with the church,” the scroll said 
“and mission is expressed in unity, we 
are confident that this new partnership, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, wil 
strengthen the Church of Christ in Thai- 
land, will reinforce its bonds with the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and will enlarge ect 
menical fellowship and mission to the 
glory of God and toward peace and sa 
vation for all mankind.” 

Dr. Leber told the Thai General A* 
sembly and the new. fraternal workers 
that “129 years ot the investment of 
missionary life in Thailand is now set 
ing its values aiae in the leadership 
of the Church of Christ in Thailand’ 
The first Protestant mission worker went 
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to Thailand in 1828, and the American 
Presbyterian Mission formed in 
1840. 

Since the beginning of World War 
lI, Presbyterian missions in Japan, the 
Philippines, Chile, and India have been 
integrated with national churches. This 
coming December, the Presbyterian mis- 
sion in the Cameroun, French West Af- 
rica, will become a part of the new 
Presbyterian Church of the Cameroun. 

After discussing these actions, the 
New York Times, in a rare editorial on 
missions, said, “Such movements repre- 
sent sound thinking. They meet, head- 
on, the old charge that missions were 
nothing but the instruments of ‘impe- 
rialism.’” They take away the stigma of 
the term rice-Christian. They recognize 
the validity of the pride in honest na- 
tionalism. They can, in the end, remove 
completely the whole idea of any con- 
descension in the meeting of one group 
with another.” 


was 


Friendly Advice 
To Western Churches 


Asians have seldom been reluctant in 
recent years to tell the West its faults 
and errors. This summer a number of 
leaders from churches in India and Pak- 
istan visited this country and offered 
western churches some forthright crit- 
icism and advice. 

“Reconversion of the West” was rec- 
ommended by Professor Chandran De- 
vanesen from Madras, India. He said 
that renewal of the West’s own Christian 
and liberal traditions was “as great a 
missionary challenge as any presented 
by Communism or non-Christian faiths.” 
Such reconversion would supply the 
West with “a firmer moral basis for the 
exercise of its power.” 

Asian critics of the West, according 
to Professor Devanesen, are concerned 
with the West’s betrayal of its own 
values. 

“Neither the development of Com- 
munism nor the processes at work in 
Asia and Africa today can be under- 


stood without an understanding of the | 


Western World.” 
tends to 
clearly 


“But the West 
these movements more 
as hostile reactions to its own 
traditions and far less clearly as reactions 
stemming from the perversion of west- 
ern values by the West itself.” 
Westerners don’t realize that only a 
small percentage of the people living 
east of Suez are Christians, according 
to Rajah B. Manikam, a Lutheran bishop 


he said, 
see 
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Deaf Man Perfects 
Cordless Hearing Aid 


Worn Entirely on One Ear 


PEORIA, ILL. (Special)—H. A. 
Lyons, who himself has been hard of 
hearing for over 25 years, today an- 
nounced the perfection of a miniature 
electronic hearing aid that is so small it 
is all worn on one ear. 

It weighs but a fraction of an ounce 
and can be slipped on and off easier 
than a pair of eye glasses. Wearer gets 
all-directional pick-up and normal use 
of telephone. There is no clothing in- 
terference because it is worn at the ear, 
which is the natural way to hear. 

Since the aid is tiny and is worn 
tucked behind the ear, it is practically 





invisible. Mr. Lyons stated that, al- 
though it is powerful enough to fit the 
most severe hearing loss, it can also be 
adjusted for the millions of slightly 
hard of hearing who feel they are not 
deaf enough to bother with the more 
cumbersome aids. 

It is suggested, if interested for your- 
self or a friend, to write to Tonemaster 
Manufacturing Company, 128 South 
Monroe Street, Dept. 1004, Peoria, Illi- 
nois, and he Wal! gba & -to..send.in- 
formation at no cost or obligation to 
you.—Adv. 





IT’S EASY TO MAKE 
MONEY 


FOR YOURSELF -YOUR ORGANIZATION 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


++. THE FAST SELLING SCOURING PAD 
ADVERTISED IN LIFE! 
1000 uses — 2 unique sides 
gvarantee repeat sales! 
write for FREE SAMPLES — DETAILS 
RUBBER SCRUBBER CORP. 
7” Dept. 147 WATERTOWN, N. Y. na 














ICASHEW BUTTER CRUNCH 
is the perfect 


SELLS AT FIRST TASTE 


it's dairy fresh. A tantalizing blend of finest imported 
cashew nuts a ay India) and rich buttery crunch coating. 
Shipped to you in gayly decorated reuseable tins. An ideal 
FUND RAISER that sells itself. Popularly priced. You make 
a handsome profit. SEND NO MONEY. 30 days to pay. Write 
for full color illustrated Sastdet et of 10 quick-profit con- 
fections and FREE SAMPLES 


Cherrgdale Farms 


Dept. 110, 416 Market St., Phila. 6, Pa. 











Newest colorfast fabrics 
available. Write for 
Catalog Alé. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, il. 

1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. SCRANTON 2 a 





monroe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Buy direct from 
Manufacturer 


: 
If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 





Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa j 











This beautiful. completely auio- 
matic 12 to 72 cup Percolotor Urn 
brews perfect coffee at super 
speeds. Storts and stops auto- 
matically, keeps coffee just right 
for serving. No messy bogs or 
filters; no guesswork. Can belong 
to your organization AT ONCE, 
WITHOUT COST! One of many 
handsome premiums featured in 
St. John's high-profit fund-raising 
and premium plans. Write nearest 
branch for FREE illustrated booklet 
of products and premiums PLUS 


FREE GIFT! Mention Dept. PL 
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FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church need 
replacing? Write for our 
free oe and factory 

ices on U.S. and Christian 

lags for Churches, Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Tear out and write 
teday for free catalorue 
and direct-factory price list. 


Mfg. Co., Dept. P, Rock Island, Hl. 
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NEWS 


from India. He says the Christian church 
“can and must play an important role” 
in the present revolutionary transforma- 
tion of the world’s largest continent. 

Not only Gommunism, he warns, but 
the ancient religions—Buddhism and 
Islam—are competing with the Christian 
church. 

The strengthening of Mohammedan- 
ism was cited as a threat by Dr. Andrew 
Thakur Das of Lahore, Pakistan. The 
initial development of Mohammedan- 
ism, he said, resulted in part from the 
failure of the Christian church of 600 
A.D. to make Arabic translations of the 
Gospels. Otherwise; te: said,» “Moham- 
med might have become another Luther, 
bringing the message of the gospel to 
the common man.” 

Another clergyman from India, Dr. 
Akbar Haqq from Aligarh, says Hindu 
leaders are spreading rumors that Amer- 
ican and British missionaries are agents 
of Western imperialism and colonialism, 

Moreover, Christian missionaries are 
mistaken, said Dr. Haqq, in concentrat- 
ing on the lower classes of India. He 
feels they should try harder to win the 
upper classes. “A great majority of In- 
dia’s upper-class leaders look down on 
Christianity as a religion for only the 
poor, the uneducated, and the untouch- 
ables.” 

Dr. Thakur Das believes the “diverse- 
ness” of denominational missionaries 
also works against Christianity in Asia. 
He urged the development of a unified 
church through which missionaries and 
leaders could work in 
Christian harmony. 


native church 


Kirk Week: 
Plain Talk for Scotsmen 


The outspoken moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, the Rt. Reverend 
George F. MacLeod, recently upheld 
his reputation at a meeting marked by 
plenty of plain talk. He told several 
thousand delegates to Kirk Week—Scot- 
land's first interdenominational laymen’s 
meeting—they should “get into” politics 
and into the trade unions. 

It is nonsense, said Dr. MacLeod, for 
Christians to say they would attend a 
trade-union meeting only when it was a 
decent union. “Politics may be dirty,” 
he stressed, “but it is not as dirty as in 
the last century or the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And remember this, the dirtier pol- 
itics is, the more we should be in it.” 

Dr. MacLeod was one member of a 
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lengthy roster of speakers at Kirk Week. 
The meeting, patterned after the annual 
German Kirchentag gatherings of lay- 
men, was held in the fishing and resort 
center of Aberdeen. Planners of the 
meeting chose Aberdeen because of the 
large numbers of vacationers who, it was 
hoped, would be—and were—attracted 
to the sessions. Mornings were devoted 
to Bible study, the afternoons to dis- 
cussions by vocational groups. Major ad- 
dresses were given at the evening 
meetings in the city’s large Music Hall. 

A prominent churchman from Hol- 
land, Dr. C. G. C. Quarles van Ufford, 


Kirk Week symbol, crown of thorns and 
crown of resurrection, marks rostrum 
in Music Hall, Aberdeen. Speaker is 
Kirk Week chairman Sir Thomas Taylor. 


praised recent statements by British 
leaders concerning European policies. 
Contrasting these declarations of Euro- 
pean unity to the isolationist views of a 
year ago, Dr. van Ufford asked the con- 
tinued support of Scottish church people 
in solving mutual problems. 

Canon Emest Southcott, of Leeds, 
urged churches to stop thinking of evan- 
gelism in terms of “pew fodder.” Too 
great emphasis, he said, is laid on “com- 
ing to church.” Because of what he 
described as widespread suspicion of the 
church by non-churchmembers, Canon 
Southcott recommended a “house 
church.” In his parish, members invited 
friends to meet in homes, Thus, “every 
home was a potential side chapel.” He 
added, “There is a saying in our neigh- 
borhood that you never know where the 
church will bob up next.” 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

300th. New Castle Presbytery 
Church, New Castle, Delaware {j 
Reverend Wilbert B. Smith, Jr., past 

250th. Greenwich Presbyterj 
Church, Greenwich, New Jersey { 
Reverend John B. Shaw, pastor). 

225th. Paxton Presbyterian Ch 
Paxtang, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania [ 
Reverend Morton G. Glise, pastor), 

150th. Guilford Center Presbyteri 
Church, Guilford, New York (the Re 
erend LeRoy A. Gemmell, pastor), 

130th. First Presbyterian Chur 
Gowanda, New York (the Reverend H 
ris Thompson Lang, pastor). 

125th. Unity Presbyterian Chur 
Greenfield, R.D. 1, Penns 
vania (the Reverend Robert G. Freyta 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Pottsvill 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Newell 
Grimes, pastor). 

120th. The Presbyterian Church, 
erty Corner, New Jersey (the Revere 
Douglas B. Klusmeyer, pastor). 
renovated sanctuary was _ rededicate 
and a new education building is und 
construction. 

100th. Princeton Presbyterian Churd 
Princeton, Iowa (the Reverend Do 
E. Gowan, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, West 
erty, Iowa (the Reverend Denley i 
Ganfield, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Bloom 
bury, New Jersey (the Reverend Gle 
R. Pratt, pastor). 

Second Presbyterian Church, Pott 
ville, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Bai 
A. Murray, pastor). 

75th. First Presbyterian Chur 
Paullina, Iowa (the Reverend L. R. Mié 
dents, pastor). 

50th. Bethany Presbyterian Chur 
Council Bluffs, Iowa (the Reverend Rot 
ert Howard, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Traffon 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Charles W. 
Haddock, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Newel 
West Virginia (the Reverend Ray 
Brugler, pastor). During the observane 
an education unit was dedicated. 


Mercer, 


DEDICATIONS: 

The Presbyterian Church, Donnek 
son, Illinois (the Reverend S. A. Lay) 
parish director), of the renovated church 

First Presbyterian Church, Maywood, 
Illinois (the Reverend John S. Ekstro 
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1240 Oak Circle Drive 
Jackson Heights. 
Long Island. New York 


Your Address Labels, 1000—$1 


ANY MESSAGE UP TO 4 LINES on white, gilt edged 
gummed paper 11/2” long. Padded in books and 
packed in 3” PLASTIC BOX. Use on checks, lunches, 
books, letters, phono records. 1000 for $1 ppd. (Add 
18c for airmail). Any 5 or more orders, 80c each; 
ony 10, 75¢ ea.; any 25 or more, 60c each. 4% tax 
in Calif. Great for gifts or FUND RAISING. Guaranteed 


These advertisers 


easy way to 


provide a popular and 


order — for personal needs — 


gifts for your friends and family. Christmas 


shopping, too, can get an early start here. 


World’s Easiest Calculator $1 


Turn the Dial — Read the Answer! Multiply, divide, 
do sq. or cube root on this accurate 15 in. circular 
slide rule. Other side has conversion calculator with 48 
quick conversions incl. metric to English; h.p. to kw.; 
acres to sq. miles, etc. Easy instructions printed on 
face. No glass to break. 6 in. in dia. For students, 
engineers, servicemen, etc. Only $1 ppd. (12c extra 
for airmail), 5 for $4. Add 4% tax in Calif. Bruce 
Bolind, 106 Bolind Bidg., Montrose 48, Calif. 





to please. Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 105 Bolind 
Surplus Twist 


DRILLS 2 


For hand or electric drills. 


Brand new, genuine hard- 
ened carbon tool steel drills 
from 1/16” through 1/4”. 
Each drill designed and tem- 
pered to give many drillings 
through steel, aluminum, 
iron, wood, plastic. Sells in 
the stores for up to $6. 
Complete set postpaid. 82 


MONEY BACK IF YOU DON'T AGREE 
THIS IS THE BEST TOOL VALUE EVER! 


Send Check, Cash, Money Order, WE PAY 
POSTAGE . . . If C.0.D. You Pay Postage 


eae er arena er enenenenanerenewanssay 


| SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. | 
DEPT. 6510, 611 BROADWAY, N. Y. 12, N. Y. | 





Men — Women. We show you 
how to import big-profit items 
at amazing low foreign prices 
(examples at left). Your home is 
your office. Get list of 157 Im- 

Se;) Ports FREE! Full or spare time 
— business by Mail Order. Or take 
volume orders from stores. Im- 
port jewelry, clothing, sporting 
goods, hardware, etc. NO EXPE- 
RIENCE OR INVESTMENT IN PROD- 
UCTS NEEDED. Without obligation 
send today for complete details 
and list of 157 imports FREE! Air 
mail reaches us over night. The 
Mellinger Co., 1717 Westwood 
Dept. G148A, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 


Clocks 6S¢ 
in Germany— 
$5 value 
in U.S.A. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


+» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
tight away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 81-K, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, I. 
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TWO-TONE NYLON 
SEAT COVERS 


100% Nylon. For that 
NEW LOOK in your car. 
Easy to install, they 
are durable and wash- 
able. Only $2.98 each, 
postpaid or C.0.D. 
\ Dresses up your car’s 
interior. Washable, 
gives your upholstery long lasting beauty and 
protection. To install simply slip over seats. In 
navy blue, green, tan, and white combinations. 
$2.98 for front split, or for front or back solid. 
$5.75 per set. Add 25c postage, or send C.0.D. 
10 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
MARDO SALES CORPORATION, Dept. N-78 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 





RUBY RED-For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 
All Double Everblooming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
most all the year. Dainty but hardy. 
The smallest of all Roses. Plants 
grow 10’ high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 

ture included. Supply limited. 
Postpaid. $1.25 each; 2 for $2.25; 
4 for $4.00. No 


C.0.Ds. Order now. 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 211 Rockford, Illinois 





Hundreds and dard toys at 
tremendous discount prices. Send 25c for large 
catalog, refunded on your first order. 

WESTERN STATIONERY CO., Dept. 540, Topeka, Kan. 


1000 Name & Address Labels $1. 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
Any 3 different orders $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name 

and address printed on 1000 

finest quality gummed labels 

Padded! Packed with FREE Plas- 

tic GIFT BOX. Personalize sta- 

“VA tionery, books, cards. etc. 1000 
only ppd. SPECIAL XMAS 

‘FE ANY 3. DIFFERENT 





Mrs. Rernerd F Huntington 
2820 W Shedowlane Rd 


The Fascinating 


ANT PALACE 
A Living Wonder! 


Own a busy, bustling city of 75 large active California 
Harvester Ants. Watch the industrious ant workers 
tunneling the Subways, the Guards’ Banquet, ant nurse- 
maids caring for junior ants, milking time in the ant 
dairy barns—a_ fascinating, tiving world. Provides 
educational entertainment for all the family. 
This sturdily-built, attractive Ant Palace has 
» rich hardwood frame, 
! Detailed informative 
abits of Ants’’, 
simple ant care. 
wonderful conversation piece—a marvelous educa- 
tional toy " 
11” long, 9” tall. $5.95 plus .55 postage 
2 


14” 7.95 plus .55 postage 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
| 


clear 
is escapeproof and 
booklet included, 
plus instructions for the 


i 


6 mo. supply Ant Food, 75c 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. 
the year ‘round! 

THE ANT WORLD, Dept. PL 


1203 Stanyan St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 





Printed Name & Address Labels—$1 


1,000 sparkling gummed name and address labels nicely 
printed with your full name and address with a lovely 
plastic box for just $1, postpaid! 5 orders or more at 
7Se per order. Worth much, much more! Stick ‘em on 
letters, checks, pkgs., etc. 300 name and address labels 
50c. Same fine quality labels but no plastic box. Just 50c. 
Money-back guarantee. Tower Press, Inc., Box 591, Lynn 
425, Mass. 





Gift Ideas! . . . 


Write for your Free Copy of 
our Exciting New Cotalog 
with Hundreds of Unusual 
Ideas in Gifts, Imports, Toys 
and Housewares! 


Wiles Kimball 


226 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








OFFE _ } 

ORDERS %2. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Handy Labels, 1019 Jas- 
person Bidg., Culver City 1 
California 


Round Meadow Plata 
Bremerton, Washingtos 





YOUR OLD FUR COAT & 
INTO NEW CAPE ‘ 


STOLE OR € 
JACKET 

Morton's is World's oldest, larg- 

est, 1-price fur service! 

FREE! see Actual Photos of 30 | FREE 

exclusive new fashions Morton's can 

make from your outworn fur coat. Your 

choice only $22.95. Write for Morton's 

new 1958 Fashion Book Now 


MORTON’S Beet: 


51-3 
Wasnhing.on 4, D.C, 


TAX 





SCHOOLS 
and 
COLLEGES 


These advertisers 
will gladly send 
further information 


upon direct request 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 
A co-educational Liberai 
credited. Characterized by 
Robert D. Swanson, President n 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = "733°. 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 


training for professions: engineering, law. medicine. 
ministry, science and teaching. Write < ~~ 
Adusteak Call of Woost Wooster, : 


f gf > y Highest 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE gccreditation. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, !aw, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
IMinois College, ment A, Jacksonville, Ilinois 


HOW 
TO SELECT 
YOUR COLLEGE 


For free booklet write to: 
Director of Admissions, Box PL 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Lake Forest, Ilinois 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
arts and sciences. arts. music, 
teaching (kindergarten, 
business administration, 
CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Fully ac- 
excellence. 


Arts College 
academic 


Alma, Michigan 











Coeducational 
RICULUM in liberal 
pre-professional courses, 
primary and high school) 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON 
SHIP 

Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


7 r ’ . arr 
MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 
A coeducational liberal arts college, fully accred- 
ited, excellent faculty, 40-acre campus. American 
Humanics program. Christian education curriculum. 
3-2 engineering program. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Teacher training. Pre-professional courses 
M. Earte Collins, . Marshall, Missouri 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 


of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 


ROTC. Intercollegiate 
TRINITY 
Mas 


athletics. 
sity rae - 


“America’s 
most modern univer- 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
Largest Presbyterian- 


ULS affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


W R 1 T E Director of University of Tulsa 





Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
Founded 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , f93"¢e¢ 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law. pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministerial, and other pre-professions 
“The Friendly College.’ noted for community serv- 
ice. wane Pres. Paul R. Stewart. Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. a. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Offering preparation in the Arts, Sciences, and pre- 
professional fields. A Presbyterian College of the 
Synod of Washington. For further information write 
Office of Admissi Spok 53, Washington. 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE —?Presbyterian 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827 
Liberal Arts B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 








MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE  r2stoteian 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.8. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Raiph Cooper Hutchison, Pres. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 


pastor), of the relocated new church, 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Peoriy 
Illinois (the Reverend Dr. Bruce W, 
Dunn, pastor), of a new church plan 

The Chalet Church (First Presbyt. 
rian), Kalispell, Montana (the Reverenj 
S. McMaster Kerr, pastor), of a ney 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Liberty 
New York (the Reverend Marshall L 
Smith, pastor), of Royce Cottage 
manse given the church in memory ¢ 
Louise Clements Royce by her sm 
Steven W. Royce. 

Avon Lake Presbyterian Church 
Avon Lake, Ohio (the Reverend Georg 
B. Dutton, pastor), of a new churd 
plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Eat 
Ohio (the Reverend Robert E. Shen 
pastor), of a Christian-education anne 

First Presbyterian Church, Bande 
Oregon (the Reverend Arthur B. Ihne 
pastor), of a Christian-education buil 
ing. 

First Presbyterian Church, Besseme 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Hoover 
Picklesimer, pastor), of a new educatio 
unit and the remodeled sanctuary. 

The Bethel Presbyterian Chur 
R.D. 6, Washington, Pennsylvania {t 
Reverend D. C. Marshall, pastor), of 
new manse. A Christian-education add 
tion to the church is under constructio 





Broadcasts 


Clarence McGuire, president of Na 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men, 
will be speaker on “Church of the 
Air,” Laymen’s Sunday, Oct. 20. 
CBS: Radio Network, 9:30 to 10:0 
A.M. (ET). 


John S. Bonnell returns to “Pilgrim 
age” in question-and-answer series. 
ABC Radio Network, Sunday, 1:3 
to 2:00 p.m. (ET). 


Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour,” carried on 30 
radio stations in U.S. Week of Oct 
6—John K. Mitchell of Dearbom, 
Michigan. Week of Oct. 13—Joho 
Coventry Smith of New York, N.Y 








CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 
the whole boy—physically. yy spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life or business. 121st year of 
character building. Overall charges $1225.00. Grades 
6 to 12. Bex 45, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
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Press; P. 24: Ray Cloyd Downs. 
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By Oren Arnold 


October’s bright-blue weather? It can 
delude a man into thinking there'll never 
be no mo’ snow. It can make him forget 
the heat of summer. It can reach through 
the tabernacle windows during a sermon 
and cause him to meditate on ducks and 
deer and crimson leaves in the canyon. 
It can invigorate; it can re-inspire; it can 
take the dimness of his soul away. 


2 °o cod 


Don’t belittle football; both the half- 
back and the cheerleader learn some 
valuable things. Life requires all of us to 
do considerable running, dodging, jump- 
ing, and cheering. 


“Women may eventually rule the 
world,” that distinguished professor told 
bur church’s Men’s Club. Obviously he’s 
far behind the times. 


Y ° = 


Just received our annual shoebox full 
bf hulled walnuts and almonds from the 
arry Hansens, who own big groves in 
hico, California. My waistline enjoys 
hat kind of friendship—a fact which 
piques my plumping wife. 


° ° oO 


Nature really doesn’t balance things 
00 well. I can eat potatoes, gravy, 
am, nuts, bread, and cheese in heavy 
Mantities without altering my skinni- 
hess, but my beloved can just glance at 
olive and gain two pounds. 
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“Man’s greatest trial,” says Pastor 
George Hall, “comes at the moment of 
his greatest good fortune.” 


2 = & 


“There’s no honor in being on the right 


track,” Dallas Turner reminds us, “un- | 


less you move forward.” 


o o < 


Don’t scorn the noisy preachers. 
Sometimes a good scare is worth a ton 
of gentle advice. 


a a 2 


A father was trying to dissuade his 
son, and asked him why he wanted to 
be a minister. Son answered, “Because 
I like people so well.” Then the father 
asked, “But do you like disagreeable 
people?” 

° — a 

One October day an irreligious farmer 
wrote his minister: “I planted my fields 
on Sunday. I cultivated them on Sunday. 
I reaped on Sunday. I hauled the crop 
to the barn on Sunday. And I have more 
bushels to the acre than any of my 
church-going neighbors.” The minister 
wrote back: “Be patient. God does not 
always settle his accounts in October.” 


- oS a 


New, realistic sign erected on our 
town’s street-repair projects: 
CAUTION. MEN SHOULD 
BE WORKING. 


oO o O° 


“When I behold our teen-agers in ac- 
tion,” reports Jim Tate, “I realize that 
the best substitute for experience is be- 
ing sixteen.” 

ed 2 o 

“Probably the most successful build- 
er,” suggests neighbor Fern Lee, “raw 
materials and terrain considered, is the 
dressmaker.” 

e 2 ° 

“At age twenty, I used to blush when 
a man praised me,” reports Maizie 
Travis. “At thirty, I thought such a man 
quite clever. At forty, I wonder what the 
silly thing wants.” 

oo o ° 

There’s an opportunist in our town. 
He has this sign outside his business 
establishment: 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
Marriages 
Real Estate 
Rentals 
Car Loans 
oO oO oO 

“Without the certainty of death,” says 
Oliver Emmerich, “birth would be the 
greatest tragedy of man.” 








*“‘Wisdom 
Hath Builded 
Her House’”’ 


Many happy women have fulfilled 
this verse from Proverbs. They en- 
joy the love of their families and the 
security of an independent income 
guaranteed for life. 

The love they give their families 
returns like “bread cast upon the 
waters.”’ Their investment in an 
American Bible Society Annuity in- 
sures them of a regular income for 
life, in good times or bad, while it 
helps provide the Word of God in 
many languages for the children of 


| many lands. 


You too may have the great hap- 
piness of sharing the Word—and of 
a lifetime income that starts imme- 
diately and is largely tax exempt— 
by investing in an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your book- 
let PLA-710, entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian gg 
Church boards and Ss, 
Sets of books for Presbyterian re~ dors. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number are 
counted as three words. 





Border-Southern Ari- 
1958. Visiting 


Southern California-Mexican 
zona Seminar, January 1 to 9, 
established national missions and new work fields. 
neighborhood houses, language and interracial proj- 
ects. Total cost, $125. Reservations, Dr. Merlyn 
A. Chappel, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York i0. N. ¥ 
Wanted—Director of Religi Educati 
Hudson Valley community. Popuiaiion 31,000. 
Modern facilities. Comprehensive program. School 
enrollment 225. Write: Box 106, Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 








SELLS FAST 
FOR 
HIGHER PROFITS! 


These new, extra heavy, foam rubber Gar- 
ment Grips ore the most popular, fastest- 
selling products we have ever offered. 
Colorful slip-ons for hangers thot keep 
clothes from falling off. Wonderful for — 
dry fabrics. One of a dozen tested, ea 
to-sell products in the St. John high- tee 
cash or premium fund-raising plan. SEND 
NO MONEY. Write nearest branch for FREE 
illustrated booklet of products and premi- 
ums PLUS FREE GIFT! Mention Dept. PL 


JAMES E. ST. JOHN ASSOCIATES 


ATLANTA 





Foot Relief : 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bua- 
ons, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. oll’s 
Kurotex. You cut 

this soothing, cush- 

ioning, flesh color, 

superior moleskin 

to any sizeor shape 

and apply. At Drug, 

Shoe, partment. 

$-10¢ stores. 








Advertisers like to know 
you saw their message in 
_ PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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n Steel or Wood == 
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FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Yeor after yeor for over 26 yeors— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 
SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 











SEEN AND HEARD 


| Of Cowboy Neuroses 


| iv s become very difficult to find a typi- 
| cal Western movie these days. The 
tried, true formula of yesteryear has 
been so altered that oldtimers can hardly 
recognize the brand. Time was when 
the plot revolved about a simple wrong 
'that had to be righted (stage coach 
\robbed or cattle rustled), a plainly 
| marked goodie wrestled with an obvious 
baddie, and by the picture’s end justice 
had triumphed. The hero affectionately 
stroked his horse (he never kissed the 
gal) and rode away. 

Nowadays good and evil are so inter- 
|mixed in Westerns that the plots seem 
| to be taken right from life; the cowboys 
_have Oedipus complexes and wrestle as 
/much with their neuroses as with their 
enemies. We were thinking of these 
_ things the other night on the way home 
|from seeing “Shoot Out at Medicine 
| Bend,” a new release from Warner 
| Brothers. In this one, the hero (Ran- 
| dolph Scott) not only kisses the girl 
| rather than his horse; he also joins a re- 
\ligious sect of the Brethren persuasion 
and wears liturgical collar tabs. It’s all 
highly entertaining; but someone should 
ave advised Warners about Brethren 
| worship services in the 1870's, They just 
didn’t seat the men and women together 
| in the meeting house. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls, having gained 
so much attention in print, are now be- 
ing dramatized for TV and movie au- 
diences. Just this week (Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 2 at 10 p.m. evr) the Armstrong 
Circle Theatre featured “Buried 2000 
Years: The Dead Sea Scrolls” over CBS- 
TV. And a new motion picture of Millar 
Burrows’ book The Dead Sea Scrolls is 
soon to be shot on location in the Near 
East. 

Other “Biblical” movies are en route. 
“Solomon and Sheba,” another spec- 
tacle budgeted at five million dollars for 
| production costs, is to be filmed in Todd- 
| A-O process. “Noah’s Ark,” of all things, 

has been re-released to the theaters, and 
lis drawing amazing (and probably 
amazed) crowds. This oldie was filmed 
in 1928, and those who might be 
tempted to go out and see it would 
spend their evenings better reading a 
good book, Genesis for instance. 

Signs of the times: We've had films on 
drug addiction (Man With The Golden 
Arm, Hatful of Rain), and alcoholism 
(I'll Cry Tomorrow, Bottom of the 








and Other Concern; 


Bottle); and now a new film in Script 
stage deals with nicotine’s damage. The 
producer is Andrew Stone, and the plo 
concerns a row between cigarette map. 
ufacturers and the ad agencies ove 
cancer research. ABC radio has ousted 
the last of their soap operas because op. 
the-go housewives are too busy to listen, 
and besides they find that nighttime TY 
satisfies the demand for drama. ABC; 
substitute: live music that can be hear 
in cottage, kitchen, or car. 

Film features for church groups. 
“Journey into Understanding” intro. 
duces us to the warm, hospitable cam. 
pus of our own Warren Wilson College 
It also offers gorgeous views of North 
Carolina mountain scenery. Available ix 
several combinations (filmstrip or slides, 
with LP record or tape recording), this 
production can be rented from Presby- 
terian Distribution Service for $3.50. 
“Crossroads,” the TV series that proved 
such a hit over ABC, is to be shelved; 
but the film-dramas about Protestant 
pastors are available for rent from Cross 
roads, 509 Madison Avenue, New York 
N.Y. Three unusual films on education 
for aging are aimed less at oldsters than 
at the adults who will become such som 
enough: “Aging—A Modern Achieve 
ment” (rental $3.75), “The Prime d 
Life” (rental $1.50), and “The Many 
Lives of J.P.Q.” (rental $1.50). All in 16 
mm. sound, their source is Division d 
Gerontology, University of Michigan 
1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

As a public service feature, we it 
clude these items you might never leam 
elsewhere: The movie originally entitled 
Stalin Is Alive, and later retitled The Se 
cret Diary of Joseph Stalin, is now pro 
duced as “The Girl in Kremlin.” Having 
made pictures move and _ product 
sounds, the film industry is once agail 
working on dubbing odors into th 
scenes. This inspiration came a croppét 
previously because the theaters could 
not be ventilated rapidly enough for ont 
odor to succeed another, Patrons wet 
still smelling the, dockside when th 
scene had changed to a trellis covered 
with honeysuckle. But now the aerostl 
technique used for shaving cream ai 
insecticides promises some new hopt 
The nickname for such films, naturally, 
is smellies. 

—J. C. Wye 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Wendy Ives 














STUCK-UP?. ee Suy?. ee FRIENDLY? 


“Mother, did you get the things for 
my birthday party?” shouted Debby as 
she raced into the kitchen after school. 
“Did you get the paper hats when you 
went shopping today?” 

Mother was ironing. She looked up 
and laughed. “Yes, I remembered the 
paper hats,” she said. “And I didn’t for- 
get the horns, balloons, baskets, and pea- 
nuts and candy. I think I thought of 
everything.” 

“Did you get the prizes?” demanded 
Debby. “We've got to have prizes for 
the games.” 

“I bought boxes of colored chalk for 
prizes,” said Mother. “Everything is on 
the dining-room table. Why don’t you 
put your things away and go have a 
look.” 

Debby tossed her books on a chair, 
put her coat and hat in the closet, and 
ran into the dining room where the 
bright-colored party things were spread 
out. There were fancy little hats trimmed 
with feathers, and dainty baskets with 
paper flowers twisted around the 
handles. The favors were tiny fans made 
of plastic. Debby clapped her hands, “It 
looks like a rainbow,” she said. “Wait 
till I tell the girls.” 

“Did you make out a list of the girls 
you want to invite to your party?” 
Mother asked. 

“It's in my lunchbox,” said Debby. 
Mother took out the list, and they looked 
it over while Debby had milk and 
cookies at the kitchen table. 

“My list isn’t too long, is it?” asked 

ebby. 

“I bought twelve of each favor,” said 
Mother. “I see you have eleven girls on 
your list, including yourself. Wouldn't it 
ve oy to have an even dozen at your 
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“I can’t think of anyone else, Mom,” 
said Debby as she ate the last crumb of 
her cooky. 

“How about that little girl who moved 
into the new house on the corner?” 

“Karen Jones?” said Debby. “I don’t 
want her at my party.” 

Mother looked up in surprise. “That 
doesn’t sound like you, Debby. She’s a 
newcomer here. We should do all we 
can to help her get acquainted in the 
neighborhood.” 

“I have tried to be friendly, Mother, 
but she doesn’t talk much,” said Debby. 
“Barbie says she is stuck-up.” 

“That’s strange,” said Mother. “I met 
her mother at the grocery store last 
week, and she was very pleasant. Maybe 
Karen is shy. Some people find it hard to 
talk to strangers.” 

“Barbie says Karen doesn’t like our 
school because it’s smaller than the one 
she used to go to. Barbie says . . .” 

Mother interrupted. “You know, 
Debby, sometimes you let Barbie do 
your thinking for you. Why don’t you 
fin}. vut for yourself what the new girl is 
liker” 

Debby looked a little bit ashamed. 
“She is stuck-up, Mother. She says 
‘cawn’t’ for can’t and ‘bawth’ for bath. 
Why does she talk so funny if she isn’t 
stuck-up?” 

Mother started to laugh. “You’re the 
funny one, Debby. Karen comes from 
New England. She isn’t putting on an 
act when she talks like that. It’s her nat- 
ural way of speaking. Probably she 
thinks we sound pretty funny when we 
talk, too.” 

Mother started to iron again. Debby 
picked up the list of names and started 
to pleat it into a fan. For a few minutes 
neither one spoke. Finally Debby said, 


“Tl bet she wouldn’t even want to come 
to my party.” 

“Why don’t you try asking her?” said 
Mother. “I have a feeling Karen is lone- 
some, the way she walks up and down 
the block after school.” 

“Tll ask her,” said Debby, “but she 
won't come.” 

“Try it and see,” answered Mother. 


The next afternoon Debby ran into 
the house and tossed her books on a 
chair. “Mother, Mother, where are you?” 
she called. 

Mother came into the kitchen. “My, 
you look happy this afternoon,” she said. 
“Did something nice happen in school 
today?” 

Debby threw her arms around 
Mother’s neck. “I asked the new girl to 
come to my party, Mom,” she said. “And 
do you know what? She was so glad I 
asked her that she almost cried.” 

Mother poured a glass of milk for 
Debby and set out cookies. “She must 
have been very lonesome.” 

“I guess she was,” said Debby. “We 
walked home together and talked every 
bit of the way. She isn’t a bit stuck-up. 
That Barbie didn’t know what she was 
talking about.” 

Mother chuckled. “I think it’s a good 
idea to find out about some things for 
yourself.” 

“It sure is,” agreed Debby, as she 
started out the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Mother. 

“Down to Karen’s house,” called 
Debby over her shoulder. “She used to 
take ballet lessons, and she’s going to 
teach me some steps.” 
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ae to go through life with her wasted legs in 
a vise of steel, Peggy voices her fleeting wonder . . . “do 
children wear braces in heaven?” She’s never known 
what it is to walk and run, never experienced the thrill 
of roller skating or the fun of skipping rope. It seems 
almost incredible to her that she’ll ever be free of this 
cruel weight, even in the life to come. 


It’s bad enough to be crippled—but Peggy is doubly 
trapped. She lives in one of the worst slums of the city. 
For her there is no respite from the squalor and dirt 
and noise of her narrow, oppressive world. Her only 
relief from the dingy walls of her tenement is the 
garbage-strewn sidewalk—where she sits in her wheel- 





$15.00 provides for one handicapped child 

$25.00 provides for one severely handicapped 
child requiring special care 

$ 5.00 feeds two children for a weekend 
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“Do children wear 
braces in heaven?” 


chair or stands propped on crutches, wistfully watchi 
the other children play. And the worst, the most paint 
thing of all is that she knows she can never escape. 


But there is a place where she can escape. Yes, 
fall and winter she and hundreds of other handicap 
girls and boys can go to Mont Lawn, Christian Hers 
beautiful camp for underprivileged children. 


Here, among the wooded hills, these poor youngst 
enter a whole new wonderful world. Here the bracii 
country air restores color to sallow cheeks. Thin bodii 
are nourished by plentiful, tasty food. Loneliness is f 
gotten in the companionship of other afflicted girls 
boys. Great log fires cast their ruddy glow on smilii 
lips. Warm, snug beds afford healthful sleep. 


But Mont Lawn not only offers these children an 
forgettable vacation from the dreariness and monoté 
of their lives. It gives them something even m 
precious: hope. Kindly counselors teach them that son 
one truly cares for them. .. in the interdenominatiom 
chapel they ponder the gentle precepts of Jesus. F 
many of these children, Mont Lawn, means the diff 
ence between a lifetime of despair : . . and a fu 
brightened by trust in the infinite mercy of God. 


Will you be the one to bring laughter and light into 
one of these blighted young lives? Right now, some 
handicapped youngster is depending on your kindne 
Dollars are urgently needed to keep the doors of Mont 
Lawn open this winter . . . dollars that only you ¢ 
provide. Please send your contribution today! 
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